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e This fall, our new Minnesota “Vikings” will pro- 
duce another boost to the overall prosperity of our 
Upper Midwest. 


Again football games will be won by a single point. 
Through the skilled effort of a place-kicker, a 
team may score that all-important winning “extra 
point.” 


Winning business, like winning football, is the suc- 
cessful combination of training, practice, teamplay 
and skilled individual effort. 


The Men of Marquette are experienced in assisting 
you in tackling your problems. Their know-how 
makes it possible for you to score big gains in 
building for your community progress and supply- 
ing the “‘extra points” of service for satisfied 
customers and friends. 
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Ey S Lele r-Wile). It was a quiet summer evening on the campus of 
Sauk Centre, Minnesota the Harvard University Business School—except 
° in Hamilton Hall, where 59 top executive officers 
Usiness and Editorial Offices from banks throughout the United States were 
at Sauk Centre, Minnesota gathered in small groups to discuss the next day’s 
° class assignments at the Fourth Annual Seminar 
HOWARD BELL for Senior Bank Officers. These after-hours meet 
Editor and Pulbliainas ings, called “can sessions,” are part of the unique 
instructional techniques employed at the Seminar, 
Bit which is sponsored by The Independent Bankers 
* Association and conducted by The Institute for 
ed by the authors of the various Financial Management. The “can group” on our 
or. Gnd. des Ae gee cover consists of, from left, John D. Chisholm, 
olicy of this magazine or its Rochester, Minnesota; Herbert L. Bacon, Grand 
" Junction, Colorado; Henry H. Sobocinski, Ham- 
tramck, Michigan; J. H. Graves, Lexington, Ken- 
mar tucky; Samuel w. Sax, Chicago, Illinois, and E. 
Of Independent Banking L. Scott, Independence, Kansas. For full report 
on the recent Seminar, turn to page 6. 
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TAX EQUALITY: 


AN INTERIM REPORT 


The failure of the Harrison-Curtis 
tax equality bills to progress fur- 
ther in the first session of the current 
Congress was a bitter disappoint- 
ment to all commercial bankers. A 
great deal of effort had gone into 
work on behalf of the bills. 

Reviewing the events of the past 
four months, it is clear that no single 
factor, but a number of them, caused 
this result. 

On May 11 of this year, the sup- 
porters of the Harrison-Curtis Bills 
appeared before the Inter-Agency 
Committee, which consisted of repre- 
sentatives of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, Comptroller of the Currency, 
FDIC, Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, Home Loan Bank Board, 
FSLIC and other agencies. That Com- 
mittee was assembled by the Treas- 
ury to consider facts and arguments 
on the “tax equality” issue, and the 
announced purpose for its formation 
was to help Treasury prepare “rec- 
ommendations” for the Congress. 


Report Issued 


A little over two months later, on 
July 14, Treasury issued a “report,” 
but without its recommended solu- 
tion, on the tax equality question. 
Treasury found that traditional rea- 
sons for exempting the mutual in- 
stitutions from tax were “no longer 
persuasive,” their bad debt reserves 
should be set in accordance with 
“established concepts,” and a fair 
and equitable formula for their tax- 
ation must be found. 

It recommended no _ particular 
method of taxing the mutuals, but 
outlined a series of alternatives for 
the consideration of the Congress. 
These ranged from full taxation of 
income immediately to a method in- 
volving a four year period of tran- 
sition during which the percentage 
of income tax paid on income would 
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increase every year until full taxa- 
tion was finally reached. 

During this two month period, the 
House Ways and Means Committee 
was considering other matters con- 
tained in the President’s tax message. 

Upon receipt of the Treasury re- 
port, the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee set the matter down for hearing 
on August 9 and 10. Persons favor- 
ing and opposing the Harrison-Curtis 
Bills might request time to be heard. 

In accordance with the request of 
the Committee to eliminate duplica- 
tion in presentations before it as 
much as possible, the proponents of 
tax equality met several times to 
prepare testimony. 


Arguments 


A week before the hearings, on 
August 2, Secretary of the Treasury 
Douglas Dillon wrote Wilbur Mills, 
Chairman of the House Ways and 
Means Committee, to give his latest 
views on the tax legislation then 
pending before the Committee at that 
time. In his letter, he wrote: 

“I would urge that your final 
consideration of this legislation 
provide an approximate balance 
in over-all revenue effect, prefer- 
ably through the addition of fur- 
ther revenue raising measures 
implementing the President’s 


e Why action was postponed 
e Where it stands at present 
e What's ahead for the issue 
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recommendation on closing loop- 
holes, including a possible re- 
vision of the special tax provi- 
sions relating to mutual savings 
banks and savings and loan as- 
sociations.” 

At the hearings on August 9, the 
witness for the IBA was Reed H. 
Albig, its president, and president, 
The National Bank of McKeesport, 
Pennsylvania. He was accompanied by 
Ralph L. Zaun, chairman of the 
IBA Committee on Savings and Loan 
Associations, and Paul D. Lagomar- 
cino, counsel to the committee. 

Mr. Albig directed his argument 
to two points: (1) Tax exemption 
of the mutual institutions is unfair 
to competing institutions, and (2) 
The tax exemption of mutual insti- 
tutions impedes economic growth 
and restricts the ability of the banks 
to meet the credit needs of the na- 
tion and of the communities which 
they serve. 

R. E. Gormley, vice president, Geor- 
gia Savings Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Atlanta, and. past president of 
the IBA avpeared-on behalf of the 
stock savings banks of Georgia. Mr. 
Gormley stated that these stock sav- 
ings banks, like the mutuals, -con- 
ducted a mortage loan business al- 
most exclusively, paid full federal 
tax, competed vigorously with com- 
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mercial banks, and were able to 

prosper, and, if taxed, the mutuals 

likewise could compete and prosper. 
Proposal Released 


On Monday, August 14, the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means began to 
meet in executive session to write an 
overall tax bill. During May, June, 
and July, when tax equality hearings 
were being held by the Inter-Agency 
Committee and its report was being 
prepared, the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee had made tentative policy de- 
cisions as to matters a new tax bill 
should contain. Both prior to and 
during the tax equality hearings, the 
staff of the Committee had been 
translating these policy decisions into 
specific statutory language, and it 
was this statutory language which 
the Committee met to consider in 
the middle of August. 

When the proposed language for 
the new tax bill was finally released 
it ran 129 printed pages. This Com- 
mittee language did not include the 
Harrison-Curtis tax equality provi- 
sion. The proposed Bill contained 
only matters upon which the Com- 
mittee had reached agreement and 
no vote had been taken on tax equal- 
ity. It was the hope of the tax equality 
supporters, however, that the pro- 
visions of the Harrison-Curtis Bills 
might be inserted in the Committee 
bill by Committee vote and thereby 
made a part of the Committee’s and 
the Administration’s tax bill. 

The draft bill of the Committee 
contained provisions dealing with a 
credit against tax for investment in 
certain depreciable property, allow- 
ability of entertainment expenses, 
taxation of mutual fire insurance 
companies, taxation of domestic cor- 
porations receiving dividends from 
foreign corporations, the taxation of 
cooperatives, certain capital gain 
amendments, and, of particular in- 
terest to banks, the witholding of 
tax on interest and dividends at 
source. 

Barrage of Calls 

During the period immediately 
preceeding and following the hear- 
ings, the savings and loan associa- 
tions and mutual savings banks be- 
gan an aggressive, full-scale assault 
upon the members of the Ways and 
Means Committee to influence their 
vote on tax equality. One Congress- 
man, in the period of a few short 
weeks, received over 6,000 letters and 
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Efforts were also made to bring 
secondary pressures by having loan 
association shareholders protest 
against the very slight reduction in 
dividends (about 44 per cent) which 
might result from taxation, and, in 
addition, by real estate organiza- 
tions, insurance organizations, con- 
tractors, housing suppliers and, in 
fact, any other group doing busi- 
ness with the mutuals. A literal bar- 
rage of letters and telephone calls 
were directed at Ways and Means 
Committee members. 


White House Meeting 


During their deliberations, on Au- 
gust 22, the Democrat members of 
the Ways and Means Committee were 
invited to the White House by the 
President to discuss the status of the 
new tax bill. At this meeting, the 
President and Secretary Dillon 
sought to encourage Chairman Mills 
and his Democratic colleagues to re- 
port out a tax bill for consideration 
by the Congress before it adjourned 
some time in late September or early 
October. Prior to the meeting of the 
Committee with the President, Sen- 
ator Byrd, chairman of the Senate 
Finance Committee, had announced 
independently that he intended that 
no House tax measure should pass 
through this Committee and go to 
the Senate until his Committee had 
full hearings on the subject matter 
involved. 

With this announcement and the 
general shortage of time until ad- 
journment in mind, Chairman Mills 
argued that it would be unwise for 
his Committee to bring out a highly 
controversial bill which had no 
chance of passage in this session of 
the 87th Congress. 

In the absence of a strong posi- 
tion to the contrary being taken by 
the White House during the meeting, 
this view carried. On August 23, Ways 
and Means issued a statement and 
released the Committee print con- 
taining the draft language it had 
been considering in executive ses- 
sion. It stated that the new tax bill 
would be the first order of business 
of the Committee in the second ses- 
sion of the Congress in 1962: 

“The Committee had worked dil- 
igently on the President’s tax rec- 
ommendations for four months, and 
now finds that it will be impossible 
to conclude its deliberation in the 
few weeks which remain in this ses- 





sion. This legislation will be per- 
fected during the Fall months, and 
will be the first order of business 
in the next session of this Congress. 
It is hoped that the Committee can 
report to the House by early Feb- 
ruary, 1962. A Committee print of 
the “discussion” draft will be made 
available to the public tomorrow, 
Thursday, for study and comment. 
It is stressed that this “discussion” 
draft was prepared for the use of 
the Committee on Ways and Means 
and that no part of the draft has 
been approved by the Committee.” 

Accordingly, with this announce- 
ment, tax equality legislation was 
stalled until early 1962. 

These are the external events sur- 
rounding the tax equality struggle. 
Earlier in the year, a number of 
factors had seemed to indicate fav- 
orable action by the Congress. The 
President’s tax message had spoken 
of “assuring non-discriminatory 
treatment” among financial institu- 
tions. Letters from Secretary of the 
Treasury Dillon to Chairman Mills 
of the Ways and Means Committee 
had urged favorable consideration of 
tax equality legislation. 

The Administration had forecast a 
deficit of several billion dollars 
which would be offset in part by 
the approximately $400 million in 
revenue tax equality would bring. 
In personal conversations with mem- 
bers of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, it seemed as if they under- 
stood the unfairness of the present 
tax law and favored the Harrison- 
Curtis Bills. 

What were the reasons for the fail- 
ure of the Harrison-Curtis Bills to 
make further progress in the current 
session of Congress? 

First, there was the time factor 
referred to by Mr. Mills in his con- 
ference at the White House. The 
President’s tax message had been 
released on April 20. If the tax 
equality question had been taken up 
promptly, chances for passage, at 
least by the House, in the first session 
would have improved materially. 

However, in the statement of the 

(Continued on page 28) 














tax equality proposals not abandoned, IBA president is told 


WAYS AND MEANS PLANS 








MR. ALBIG 


PROMPT RETURN TO TAX STUDY 


The House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee plans a prompt return to its 
consideration of the tax equality issue 
when Congress resumes in January, 
Committee Chairman Wilbur D. Mills 
has informed Reed H. Albig, presi- 
dent of The Independent Bankers As- 
sociation. 

In a letter to Mr. Albig, Mr. Mills 
said the Committee decision to post- 
pone action on the matter in the re- 
cent Congressional session “by no 
means indicates any intention to 
lay it aside permanently.” 

Acknowledging a letter he received 
from Mr. Albig, Mr. Mills said the 
IBA president’s comments “will be 
quite helpful in connection with our 
preparations for returning to this bill 
in January.” 

The Committee’s decision to post- 
pone action on tax equality followed 
a climactic series of events in July 
and August. The first major break- 
through for commercial banking was 
Treasury Secretary Douglas Dillon’s 
recommendation that the favored tax 
treatment of the mutual financial in- 
stitutions be removed. 

Shortly after Mr. Dillon’s recom- 
mendations were submitted, the Ways 
and Means Committee invited repre- 
sentatives of commercial banks, sav- 
ings and loan associations and mutu- 
al savings banks to testify on the 
proposals. Mr. Albig testified for the 
IBA during the August 9 and 10 
hearings, which saw the Committee 
room packed with an estimated 500 
participants and spectators. 


Summarizes Issues 


Mr. Albig’s letter to Mr. Mills, 
which was written about ten days 
after the hearings were concluded, 
summarized the principal issues 
raised by the testimony. 

“Three arguments seem to stand 
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out above all others,” Mr. Albig said. 

He said these were the contentions 
that (1) If the mutuals deduct all of 
the cost of the tax from the interest 
now paid to their customers it would 
effect a reduction of from 14 to % 
per cent; (2) A reduction of 44 per 
cent to 14 per cent will cause a slow 
down in the flow of money to them 
and (3) The money available for 
mortgages will dry up. 

Regarding the first contention, Mr. 
Albig said whether the mutuals de- 
duct all of the tax cost from their cus- 
tomers or absorb some or all of it will 
be a decision largely influenced by 
competition and their good business 
judgment. 


Some Shifting 


Commenting on the second argu- 
ment that a reduction of 44 to 14 per 
cent will cause a slow down in the 
flow of money to the mutuals, Mr. 
Albig said this may be so, “but they 
will retain a considerable advantage 
in the spread between the return they 
pay as compared to bank savings ac- 
counts and other forms of savings. 

“We would anticipate that there 
may be some shifting from savings 
and loan associations to mutual sav- 
ings banks because of greater assur- 
ance of availability, and we hope 
there will be some flow into the com- 
mercial banks. 

“We in the community banks es- 
pecially require these deposits in or- 
der that we can continue to do the 
job we are expected to do in provid- 
ing needed flexibility to serve the 
financial requirements of the com- 
munity.” 

No Limitation 


Referring to the third major argu- 
ment presented at the hearings, Mr. 
Albig rejected the idea that money 


available for mortgages will dry up. 

“Money is and will be available 
from banks, pension funds, insurance 
companies and private citizens,” he 
said. “The savings and loans have 
come into a dominant position in the 
residential mortgage field over the 
past ten years because of the amount 
of their available funds and the re- 
sulting urge to find investment com- 
bined with broader lending powers. 

“The banks, both commercial and 
mutual savings banks, have tried to 
meet this challenge by emphasis on 
FHA and VA loans which may be 
made for a higher percentage of ap- 
praisal. 

“Insurance companies, too, have 
made FHA and VA loans. And now, 
any citizen may become an insured 
holder of FHA mortgages. To the ex- 
tent that savings money moves from 
savings and loans into mutual savings 
banks and commercial banks it will 
still be available for mortgages in- 
cluding FHA and VA. 

“I would remind you that there is 
no statutory limitation on the amount 
of FHA and VA loans which may be 
owned by national banks and most 
state banks as well. Pension funds 
and private citizens may be reason- 
ably expected to hold mortgages in 
increasing amounts.” 

(In an exchange of letters in July, 
Assistant Treasury Secretary Stanley 
S. Surrey told Mr. Albig he believed 
Congress would be “favorably dis- 
posed toward considerations of tax 
equality if it could be assured that 
any impact on the mortgage market 
will be minimized by the response of 
other financial institutions in filling 
any gap in home mortgage _require- 
ments.” ) 


Four Arguments 
Mr. Albig capped his reflections on 
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the tax equality hearings with four 
arguments favoring the proposed tax: 

e It is not difficult of administra- 
tion as is, for example, the withhold- 
ing tax. 

e It will produce substantial rev- 
enue. 

e Treasury is well-qualified and 
informed to establish a formula. 

e The contention that large seg- 
ments of the business community are 
permitted to compete under the pro- 
tection of a tax umbrella will be 
quieted. 

Also in his letter to the Ways and 
Means Committee chairman, Mr. Al- 
big said people expect tax loopholes 
to be closed before any general tax 
increase is imposed. 

“Not many people knew about the 
tax exemption of the mutuals before 
your Committee hearings,” Mr. Al- 
big said, “but now the word is get- 
ting around pretty fast. The most 
often heard reaction is ‘How come?’ 
Taxpayers expect everyone to carry 
his share.” 


Bankers Concerned 


He said bankers, as lenders, are 
very much concerned about fiscal re- 
sponsibility. 

“They want to see that tax money 
is provided to pay currently for in- 
creased appropriations for defense. 
Many people talk with their bankers 
about the cost of government, and 
they too expect that provision will be 
made to pay the cost. 

“Americans are a responsible people 
and most bankers share my belief 
that our citizens manage very capably 
in planning their affairs.” 

Concluding his letter, Mr. Albig 
told Chairman Mills that “because we 
represent leadership of a large and 
important segment of our financial 
life we presume to believe that you 
and your colleagues respect our 
views. 

“We are aware not only of the re- 
sponsibility which we have been chos- 
en to assume but we regard equally 
the task and responsibility which is 
yours. 

“Admittedly a proponent of this 
tax proposal, unwelcome as it may be 
to those affected by it, I have written 
thus to you from a desire to be help- 
ful in that I can reflect to you what 
I am hearing, which things I am in- 
terpreting within the limits of my 
capacities.” 

END 
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Fity-ains top bank executives from 25 states wound up 
an intensive two weeks of study and discussion of practi- 
cal banking matters September 1 as The Independent 
Bankers Association’s Fourth Annual Seminar for Senior 
Bank Officers came to a close on the campus of the Har- 
vard University Business School in Boston, Massachu- 
setts. 

The unique program, which is conducted by The In- 
stitute for Financial Management under IBA sponsorship, 
included three 114-hour class sessions daily along with 
organized, informal discussion sessions in the evenings. 

Rather than dwelling on general banking subjects, the 
Seminar annually enables the banker-students to take a 
hard look at the various problems that arise from day to 
day in banking and to probe these issues in depth. 


‘Can Sessions’ 


This is done through special instructional techniques 
developed at the Harvard Business School, which are 
designed to stimulate thought by inspiring bankers to 
contribute as well as absorb ideas. 

Each banker works from a set of mimeographed “case 
studies,” which are case histories of problems that have 
arisen in actual banks. Only the bank names are changed 
to preserve the anonymity of the institutions involved. 

The class meetings each day are sparked by lively dis- 
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59 Bankers 
Complete IBA’s 


Ath Seminar 


school for senior officers 
stresses practical matters 


cussions of the problems covered in the case studies. In 
this way, the classroom sessions draw not only upon the 
knowledge of the faculty member leading the class, but 
also upon that of all bankers present, who represent a 
broad range both geographically and in type of banking 
experience. 

Each evening, the bankers gather into small groups in 
the dormitory to discuss the case studies that are to be 
covered in class the next day. At these informal, shirt- 
sleeve gatherings—known as “can sessions” —the students 
have the opportunity to crystallize their thoughts on the 
issues involved and to sharpen their wits for the next 
day’s classroom discussions. 

Each of the “can groups” is led by one of the students, 
with the leadership being rotated from day to day in each 
group. 

Topics covered during the recent Seminar included 
human relations, investment policies, dividend policies, 
appraising the need for capital funds, raising needed 
capital, coping with fluctuations in the money market, 
competing for deposit funds, building and retaining an 
effective management team and strengthening the long- 
run effectiveness of independent banks. 


From Every Corner 
Bankers attending the Seminar this year were from 
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SEMINAR PARTICIPANTS and faculty pose for 
class picture. See page 10 for full names and bank 
affiliations. From left, front row, are Messrs. Hat- 
ter, Heins, Painter, Scott, Sobocinski, Yantis, An- 
drews, Marshall, Williams, Sax, Young, Sult and 
Bacon; row 2, Brownback, Kneser, Pope, Haslam, 
Ganswindt, McNichol, Baker, Clabuesch, Presley, 
Mercer, Lyell and Fiorda; row 3, Chisholm, Glen- 


every corner of the United States. 
Geographical distribution included 2 
from the Northeastern states, 15 
from the South, 30 from the Mid- 
west, 7 from the West and 5 from the 
Middle Atlantic states. 

Contributing to the diversity of 
banking experience represented at 
the Seminar were several bankers 
with unusual backgrounds. a 

One of the students was André y 
Jacques, senior vice president of / 
Belgian-American Banking Corp. in ©. 
New York, who has done banking > 
work in Belgium, London, Hong 
Kong, Tientsin (North China), 
Cairo, Alexandria (Egypt) and New 
York as an international banker for 
Banque de la Societe Generale de 
Belgique, Brussels. 

Another was Charles B. Presley, 
vice president of Georgia Railroad 
Bank & Trust Company, Augusta, 


COFFEE BREAK gives the banker-students the opportunity to 
relax between the two 1)4-hr. morning class sessions. From 
left, above, are George B. McKinley, Glenwood Springs, Colo- 
rado; E. J. Clabuesch, Pigeon, Michigan; Michael R. Kloster, 
Scobey, Montana, and Frank H. Moody, Plant City, Florida. 


dinning, Russell, Gerber, St. Germaine, Anderson, 
Larsen, Jerpbak, Jacques, Benaron, Milner, Moody 
and Castille; row 4, Talen, Kloster, Wiersma, 
Renaas, Winegardner, Goodhue, Lensing, Turn- 
er, Torrance, Dandurand, Stratton and Graves; 
row 5, Spetman, McKinley, Stoker, Wild, Darr, 
Schwartz, Grimes, Law, Moore, McKinney, Taylor, 
Forse and Ruysser. 


“gr 


POINTS RAISED during classroom session receive further dis- 
cussion (below) by W. C. Talen, Watertown, South Dakota, 
Dr. Warren A. Law, associate professor at the Harvard Business 
School and Roy L. Baker, Jr., Harrison, Arkansas. 


who spent four months as a con- 
sultant to Bank Omran in Tehran, 
Iran, in 1959 under the Internation- 
al Cooperation Administration of 
the United States Government. Bank 
Omran was capitalized by the Iran- 
ian Government and the U. S. Gov- 
ernment for the purpose of distribut- 
ing Crown lands to the peasant farm- 
ers to promote internal stability 
through a program of land reform. 

Bank Omran (or “Bank for De- 
velopment”) also is in the commer- 
cial banking business. 

Faculty members at this year’s 
Seminar were Dr. Charles M. Wil- 


liams, professor at the Harvard 
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Business School and director of the 
Institute for Financial Management; 
Dr. Kenneth R. Andrews, professor, 
Harvard Business School; Dr. War- 
ren A. Law, associate professor, 
Harvard Business School and Gor- 
don L. Marshall, research associate, 
Harvard Business School. 


Enthusiasm Continues 
Reed H. Albig, president of The 


Independent Bankers Association 
and president, The National Bank of 
McKeesport, Pennsylvania, visited 
the Seminar during its second week. 

Commenting on his visit to the 
fourth annual Seminar session, Mr. 
Albig said he continues to find “an 
enthusiastic response for the pro- 
gram among the participants.” 

“The director of the Seminar and 
his associates are creating an atmos- 
phere of stimulation and challenge 
in discussing the practical problems 
with which bank managements are 
working daily,” Mr. Albig said. 
“Such sharpening of management 
skills does much to strengthen in- 
dependent banking.” 

Participating as a student this 
year was IBA First Vice President 
R. J. Castille, president, Guaranty 
Bank and Trust Company, Lafayette, 
Louisiana. 


Program Additions 


Also on the program this year was 
a panel discussion on automation in 
smaller banks and a talk by V. E. 
Rossiter on “Trends in Farm Income 
—Their Implications for Banks.” 

Automation panelists included W. 
G. Kirchner, chairman of the IBA’s 
Bank Study Committee and execu- 
tive vice president, Richfield Bank 
and Trust Company, Richfield, Min- 
nesota; Van Vechten Shaffer, pres- 
ident, Guaranty Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and 
Richard A. Byerly, research director, 
the NABAC Research Institute, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Mr. Rossiter is president of the 
Bank of Hartington in Hartington, 
Nebraska, and chairman of the IBA’s 
Farm Income Study Committee. 

The automation panelists cau- 
tioned small and medium-sized 
banks against being stampeded into 
the purchase of expensive electronic 
equipment because of competitive 
fears. 

The competitive danger to smaller 
banks from large bank automation 
is still several years away, the pan- 
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SMALL BANK AUTOMATION was discussed by these panelists. 
At table, from left, are Richard A. Byerly, director, NABAC 
Research Institute; W. G. Kirchner, chairman of the IBA’s 
Bank Study Committee and Van Vechten Shaffer, member of 
the Bank Study Committee. Dr. Charles M. Williams, Seminar 
director, is at left. 





elists agreed, and the smaller banks 
may do themselves more harm than 
good by rushing into the field now. 

“As of now, no automated installa- 
tion has saved any money for any 
bank,” said Mr. Byerly. “So far it 
has been a case of spending more 
than has been saved.” 


Change System 


The panelists said savings that 
have been effected from advanced 
hardware has resulted in the change 
of system rather than from the hard- 
ware itself. Smaller banks were 
urged to concentrate now on bring- 
ing personnel and existing equip- 
ment up to maximum efficiency and 
making an intensive study of the 
automation field. 

The bankers were also cautioned 
against rushing into automated sys- 
tems because new types of equip- 
ment are being introduced almost 
every day and changes are con- 
stantly being made. 

At present, computers are feasible 
only for the very large banks, the 


panelists pointed out, but the day 
may be coming when they will be 
a practical investment for the small 
banks. 

The panelists agreed that one of 
the best approaches to automation in 
the small bank is through coopera- 
tive arrangements among groups of 
banks. 

Mr. Byerly said interest in joint 
processing, in which groups of banks 
join in the purchase and use of equip- 
ment, seems to be one movement 
that is gaining in strength among 
smaller banks today. A group of 
banks banded together “may create 
an activity of sufficient aggregate 
size to warrant the consideration of 
different hardware than any one of 
the individual banks,” he said. 


Seek Best Advice 


Another approach to the problem 
is the renting of automation services 
from impartial suppliers that would 
not endanger the independence of 
the small banks, Mr. Kirchner told 
the group. 
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V. E. ROSSITER, SR., chairman 
of the IBA’s Farm Income Study 
Committee, addressed the Semi- 
nar on “Trends in Farm Income 
— Their Implications for Banks” 
during the second week. 


MOR oh 


OFFICALS of the IBA and Seminar students enjoy a 


Li 


chat.with Dr. 


Charles M. Williams, Seminar director (second from right). From 
left are IBA First Vice President R. J. Castille, Lafayette, Louisiana; 
Andre Jacques, New York City; IBA President Reed H. Albig, Me- 
Keesport, Pennsylvania; Dr. Williams and Edward H. Haslam, Annis- 


ton, Alabama. 
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COMPARING NOTES in picture at left are Oliver O. Moore, Shreve- 


port, Louisiana (left), and Carroll W. Grimes, West Union, Iowa. 
In picture at right are John W. Gerber, Fairbury, Illinois (left) and 


James L. Dandurand, Gary, Indiana. 





Mr. Kirchner pointed out that one 
of the first steps toward automation 
—account numbering systems—has 
been worked out rather thoroughly 
and bankers can get good advice on 
this subect. 

“But for the rest of the automation 
field, it is pretty much a case of 
‘looking through a glass, darkly,” 
Mr. Kirchner said. 

The admonition to use caution and 
reflect carefully on automation de- 
cisions does not mean that there is 
no long-range threat to the smaller 
banks from the use by very large 
banks of expensive equipment that 
only they can afford, the panelists 
agreed. 

But they said there is no reason 
to worry about any immediate dan- 
ger and bankers should take a calm, 
deliberate approach to the problem 
and make their decisions after hav- 
ing received the best advice they can 
get. 

“All of us have an optimistic out- 
look about the small bank’s role 
in automation,” Mr. Kirchner said. 
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“We are confident that it will be 
a blessing to banks in cutting down 
on the vast amount of paper work.” 

He added that he did not feel 
that automation will lead to great 
numbers of bank mergers and mean 
the demise of small, independent 


banks. 
Farm Research Needed 


Mr. Rossiter called on bankers to 
sponsor an intensive research pro- 
gram in the field of farm income be- 
cause we are headed for a farm-fed 
depression if earned income is not 
restored to a parity level in agri- 
culture. 

Bankers are enjoying high loan 
levels primarily because the profit 
level in our total economy is di- 
minishing, and customers in the 
rura! communities are literally 
forced to borrow money to balance 
their living and operating budgets, 
Mr. Rossiter said. 

“Tt is not only the farmer’s income 
that is in trouble,” he said. “We are 
about to the place where credit has 





run out and no one seems to know 
where the money is coming from to 
continue the operation of business 
and government.” 

He said it is time for banking to 
“stand up and be heard in behalf 
of its farmer and rural customers, 
and in its own behalf.” 

“The deficit spending by govern- 
ment that we are so critical of is 
about the only thing that is holding 
our economy together while we 
grope for a better answer,” the 
Nebraska banker said. “The answer 
lies in restoring the profit level of 
the vast agricultural industry to sub- 
stantially the same ratio that it en- 
joyed in 1947-49 in order to provide 
a market for the goods and services 
which can be produced by a fully 
operating industrial economy.” 


Reciprocal 
The net income of farmers is the 


source of purchasing power for all 
kinds of capital goods and the re- 
ciprocal market for industrial pro- 
duction, he said. It is also the only 
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MOCK BOARD OF DIRECTORS meeting is con- 
ducted by students to dramatize instructional ma- 
terial. Around table, clockwise from left, are W. 
C. Talen, Watertown, South Dakota; J. Myron 
Heins, Pontiac, Illinois; Warren H. Wild, McComb, . 
Mississippi; Clarence J. Wiersma, Pipestone, Min- 





nesota; Ed H. Spetman, Jr., Council Bluffs, Iowa; 
Joseph A. Turner, Charleston, West Virginia; 
George S. Lensing, Lake Providence, Louisiana; 
James C. Torrance, Warren, Pennsylvania, and 
George K. Goodhue, Jr., Danvers, Massachusetts. 
This discussion was on bank mergers. 





source of liquidation of capital debts, 
a classification into which an in- 
creasingly larger percentage of bank 
loans now fall. 

“The alternative to orderly liq- 
uidation of bank debts by recurring 
and ample profits in agriculture is the 
liquidation of the farmer’s collateral 
assets and the loss of a farm family 
as a customer in your bank and in 
your community,” he said. 

Mr. Rossiter said latest census re- 
ports show we have lost 20 per cent, 
or fully one-fifth, of our farmer cus- 
tomers in the last five years, to say 
nothing of the erosion of 1,600,000 
farm operations lost from 1935 to 
1954. 

The years 1951 to 1960 represent- 
ed the most depressed period in ag- 
riculture in the last half-century, Mr. 
Rossiter said. The truth is, he said, 
that in spite of an apparently high 
income, the farmer is doing 11% 
times as much work with five times the 
investment and making the same 
money that farmers did in the year 
1917. 

Too many bankers are satisfied 
that the farm income situation will 
correct itself when we have eliminat- 
ed another 2 million farm opera- 
tions—50 per cent of the present 
farm population—and stop _think- 
ing about it right there, he said. 

It is the responsibility of indi- 
viduals, corporations and govern- 
ment to restore earned income at the 
raw material level of our economy 
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before we run out of credit and 
before the value of the dollar is 
completely eroded away, Mr. Rossit- 
er said. 

If we fail to do this, he said, “we 
will then have ample time to con- 
template the errors and omissions 
of the past, while we wind up the 
affairs of another 10,000 busted 
banks and a corresponding number 
of industrial corporations and small 
business enterprises.” 

Bankers who attended the Seminar 
include the following: 


ALABAMA 

Edward H. Haslam, vice president, 
The Commercial National Bank of 
Anniston, Anniston. 

Robert R. Pope, vice president and 
cashier, Bank of Heflin, Heflin. 

C. Logan Taylor, chairman and presi- 
dent, The First State Bank of Ox- 
ford, Oxford. 


ARKANSAS 
Roy L. Baker, Jr., president, The 
Security Bank, Harrison. 


CALIFORNIA 
Arthur L. Anderson, vice president, 
San Diego Trust & Savings Bank, 
San Diego. 


COLORADO 
Herbert L. Bacon, vice president and 
cashier, United States Bank of 
Grand Junction, Grand Junction. 
George B. McKinley, president, First 
National Bank in Glenwood, Glen- 
wood Springs. 


FLORIDA 
Robert O. Lyell, Jr., senior vice pres- 
ident, National Bank of Commerce, 
Miami. 
Frank H. Moody, executive vice 
president, The Hillsboro Bank, 
Plant City. 


GEORGIA 

Thomas H. Milner, Jr., president, 
The National Bank of Athens, 
Athens. 

Charles B. Presley, vice president, 
Georgia Railroad Bank & Trust 
Company, Augusta. 

ILLINOIS 

Harry Benaron, director, The Ex- 
change National Bank of Chicago, 
Chicago. 

Milton F. Darr, Jr., vice president, 
La Salle National Bank, Chicago. 

Anthony L. Fiorda, vice president, 
Devon North Town State Bank, 
Chicago. 

John W. Gerber, president, National 
Bank of Fairbury, Fairbury. 

J. Myron Heins, president, Bank of 
Pontiac, Pontiac. 

Samuel w. Sax, assistant vice presi- 
dent, Exchange National Bank of 
Chicago, Chicago. 

INDIANA 

James L. Dandurand, assistant to the 
president, Gary Trust and Savings 
Bank, Gary. 

IOWA 

Carroll W. Grimes, executive vice 
president, The First National 
Bank of West Union, West Union. 
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Ward R. Hatter, vice president, The 
Iowa County Savings Bank, Mar- 
engo. 

Alvin S. Renaas, vice president and 
cashier, Decorah State Bank, De- 
corah. 

Ed H. Spetman, Jr., executive vice 
president, Council Bluffs Savings 
Bank, Council Bluffs. 

Thomas M. Stoker, cashier, Farm- 
ers Savings Bank, Shelby. 


KANSAS 

Ray D. Painter, Jr., president, First 
National Bank, Chanute. 

Bernard J. Ruysser, executive vice 
president, Commercial National 
Bank of Kansas City, Kansas City. 

Lawrence M. Schwartz, president, 
Citizens State Bank, Paola. 

Edwin L. Scott, vice president and 
cashier, The Citizens National 
Bank in Independence, Independ- 
ence. 


KENTUCKY 
Jacob H. Graves, vice president, Sec- 
ond National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Lexington. 


LOUISIANA 

R. J. Castille, president, Guaranty 
Bank and Trust Company, Lafay- 
ette. 

Oliver O. Moore, vice president, Com- 
mercial National Bank, Shreve- 
port. 

George S. Lensing, president, Lake 
Providence Bank, Lake Provid- 


ence. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Geoffrey Glendinning, vice presi- 
dent, Arlington Trust Company, 
Lawrence. 

George K. Goodhue, Jr., cashier, The 
Danvers National Bank, Danvers. 

MICHIGAN 

E. J. Clabuesch, president, The pi- 
geon State Bank, Pigeon. 

Ralph H. Larsen, cashier, McPherson 
State Bank, Howell. 

Hamilton L. McNichol, president, 
Osceda State Savings Bank, Osco- 
da. 

Bernard P. St. Germaine, executive 
vice president, St. Clair Shores 
National Bank, St. Clair Shores. 

Henry H. Sobocinski, vice president, 
Liberty State Bank, Hamtramck. 

Maurice W. Young, vice president 
and cashier, American Bank and 
Trust Company, Lansing. 

MINNESOTA 

Clarence J. Wiersma, vice president, 
The First National Bank of Pipe- 
stone, Pipestone. 
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CERTIFICATE OF COMPLETION is presented to R. J. Castille 
(left), of Lafayette, Louisiana, first vice president of The In- 
dependent Bankers Association, by Charles M. Williams, di- 
rector of the Seminar for Senior Bank Officers, at Seminar’s 


conclusion. 





Selmer L. Jerpbak, president, Rich- 
field Bank and Trust Company, 
Richfield. 

John D. Chisholm, president, Olm- 
sted County Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Rochester. 


MISSISSIPPI 

Warren H. Wild, executive vice pres- 
ident, Mechanics State Bank, Mc- 
Comb. 

MONTANA 

Michael R. Kloster, president, The 
Citizens State Bank of Scobey, Sco- 
bey. 

Rex B. Stratton, vice president, Se- 
curity Trust & Savings Bank, Bill- 
ings. 

Albert F. Winegardner, vice presi- 
dent, First National Bank in Bill- 
ings, Billings. 


NEBRASKA 
Wayne R. McKinney, executive vice 
president, Platte Valley State 
Bank, Kearney. 


NEW YORK 
André Jacques, senior vice president, 
Belgian-American Banking Cor- 
poration, New York City. 


OREGON 
John L. Yantis, Jr., executive vice 
president, Bank of Commerce, Mil- 
ton-Freewater. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

C. Harry Forse, vice president and 
cashier, The First National Bank of 
Montoursville, Montoursville. 

Raymond D. Mercer, vice president, 
Jenkintown Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Jenkintown. 

James C. Torrance, cashier and sec- 
retary, Warren National Bank, 
Warren. 

Lloyd F. Brownback, vice president, 
Montgomery County Bank & Trust 
Company, Norristown. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
W. C. Talen, president, Farmers & 
Merchants Bank, Watertown. 


VIRGINIA 
Richard A. Sult, executive vice presi- 
dent, The First National Bank of 
Norton, Norton. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Joseph A. Turner, vice president, The 
Kanawha Valley Bank, Charleston. 


WISCONSIN 

Elmer H. Ganswindt, president, Bank 
of Burlington, Burlington. 

Harvey O. Kneser, executive vice 
president, North Shore State Bank, 
Shorewood. 

Harry E. Russell, executive vice 
president and cashier, Milwaukee 
County Bank, West Allis. 

END 
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why blase bankers turned into boisterous boosters and 
perusing Yellow Pages may be an unpleasant pastime 


Semunarc VYotebook 


By Bill WeDonald 








1: Analyzing. an. Atmosphore 


Because their work draws them into 
close and continuous contact with 
reality, bankers are generally a blasé 
group who temper their enthusiasms 
and are not given to boisterous out- 
bursts or unabashed displays of fer- 
vor. 

That is why the most striking im- 
pression that we gained during our 
recent visit to the Seminar for Senior 
Bank Officers was the zealousness 
with which the students—all of them 
high executive officers in their banks 
—communicated their approval of 
the Seminar. 

During our stay at the Seminar, 
we were buttonholed in the dining 
hall, during coffee breaks, after 
classes and in the dormitory by 
bankers from all parts of the country 
who displayed almost a proprietary 
interest in seeing that the Seminar 
was widely publicized. 

The feeling we got from these con- 
versations was that the practical ben- 
efits offered by the Seminar had gone 
far beyond the expectations of many 
of the bankers. Surprised and de- 
lighted, the revelation seemed to 
spark a desire among the students to 
share their discovery with as many 
bankers as possible. 

In attempting to analyze this re- 
action, we came to the conclusion that 
the outstanding quality of the Semi- 
nar was something that is difficult to 
define. This quality was more an at- 
mosphere than a tangible benefit—a 
climate for creative thought and dis- 
cussion generated by the interaction 
of the people and activities that com- 
prise the total Seminar program. 

There was almost a sense of frus- 
tration among many of the students 
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we talked to that this atmosphere 
could not be recreated outside the 
campus grounds’ and communicated 
to their more skeptical banker 
friends. 

With this thought in mind, we felt 
obligated to report some of the things 
we saw and felt during our brief, two- 
day visit to the Seminar. 


Shop Talk 


We arrived at Hamilton Hall, the 
Seminar dormitory on the Harvard 
Business School campus, at about 11 
o’clock on a Sunday night, our nerves 
in shreds after a gruelling day of 
tangled airline schedules. Feeling in 
need of some merriment, we decided 
to join what was apparently a rollick- 
ing party in a room at one end of 
the hall on our floor of the dormi- 
tory. 

But to our surprise, the six noisy, 
animated bankers that we found in 
the room were actually talking shop! 
And this on a Sunday night after a 
weekend tour of New England! 

This, we learned was a “can ses- 
sion,” the affectionate name given to 
such dormitory-room discussions be- 
cause the basis for assigning students 
to each “can group” is their relative 
proximity to the various rest rooms 
in the building. Throughout the dor- 
mitory, similar discussions were be- 
ing carried on by other “can groups.” 

The discussion at the moment was 
on the use of the polygraph, or “lie 
detector,” as a personnel tool in 
banks. 

Opinions on the issue were sharply 
drawn, and the diverse backgrounds 
of the bankers in the room gave a 
broad scope to the ideas and argu- 
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ments offered. One of the participants 
was vice president of a large Chicago 
Loop bank that uses the polygraph 
routinely. Others present included 
bankers from medium-sized Kentucky 
and Minnesota cities; from a Detroit 
suburb and from small towns in Kan- 
sas and Colorado. 


March Of Ideas 


As we began to feel the heat that 
the discussion was generating, a four- 
page mimeographed manuscript was 
thrust into our hands. This, we were 
told, was a “case study,” a report on 
the policies and experiences of an 
actual bank that related directly to 
the topic under discussion. 

It is on these case studies that 
most of the classroom sessions are 
based, directing discussion and 
thought toward the solving of down- 
to-earth banking problems. 

The next day, one entire class ses- 
sion was devoted to the case study 
we had heard discussed at the can 
session, which involved one bank’s 
use of the polygraph. 

We noticed that some of the bank- 
ers whom we had seen groping for 
thoughts on the subject at the can 
session the night before had now 
crystallized their thinking and were 
marching their ideas into battle in 
the classroom amphitheatre. The class 
instructor remained neutral on the 
subject, serving as moderator for the 
discussion and expertly stimulating 
the expression of all shades of opin- 
ion. 

Impressed by the enthusiastic par- 
ticipation of the students, we were 
surprised to be told later in the day 
by one of the bankers that this dis- 
cussion had been rather dull com- 
pared to other class sessions on hu- 
man relations topics. 


Table Can Session 


At the evening meal that day, we 
found ourselves surrounded by bank- 
ers who were eager to express them- 
selves on the Seminar. 

Before we knew it, there was a 
regular “can session” going on at our 
table about what we should stress in 
our news report. All agreed that a 
key word in describing the Seminar 
was “stimulation.” 

“Before I came, I thought the Sem- 
inar would deal chiefly with banking 
fundamentals,” one of the bankers 
told us. “But it doesn’t. It deals with 
real, practical problems. I think you 
should get that across.” 
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Another banker brought out that 
the stimulation produced by the Sem- 
inar was also the result of the diverse 
backgrounds—both geographically 
and in type of banking experience— 
of the participants. 

This volunteering of praise for the 
Seminar we found in practically every 
informal gathering during our brief 
stay on campus. Some thought the 
sharing of ideas among bankers with 
varying types of experiences was most 
important. Others were impressed by 
the ability of the instructors to guide 
the class discussions and draw out 
ideas from the students. 

One banker even told us how ex- 
cellent the meals were, stating flatly 
that any of the students who com- 
plained about the food were certainly 
without taste. 

More than one banker told us of 
acquaintances he had in mind whom 
he was going to personally urge to 
attend next year’s Seminar. 


Busy Schedule 


The Seminar, most students would 
agree, was not is: ine nature of a 
two-week vacation. There was some- 
thing on the schedule practically 
every minute from breakfast until 
bedtime. 

But even this apparently was not 
enough for one of the bankers we 
met. We spent until 2 a.m. one eve- 
ning in conversation with him, and 
our talk centered almost entirely 
around Seminar subjects. 

Each Seminar day began with 
breakfast at 7:30 a.m. in Kresge Hall, 
followed by the first class session 
from 8:30 to 10 am. in Aldrich 
Hall. For the next half hour, the 
bankers relaxed over coffee in Hamil- 
ton Hall Lounge, then returned to 
Aldrich for another class session that 
lasted until lunchtime at noon. 

The period from 1 to 3 p.m. was 
for study, when the students could 
read the “case studies” for the eve- 
ning can session or bone up for the 
third class of the day, which lasted 
from 3 to 4:30 p.m. 

The hour from 4:30 to 5:30 p.m. 
was counted as “free time,” and from 
5:30 to 6 each evening the students 
assembled in Hamilton Lounge for 
refreshments. Dinner was from 6 to 7 
in Kresge. 

After dinner was “can session” 
time, and the bankers gathered in 
small, assigned groups in the dormi- 
tory to thrash out the issues involved 





in the “case studies.” Each can group 
discussion was led by one of the stu- 
dents, with the leadership being ro- 
tated from day to day. 

This helped prepare the bankers 
for the formal discussion of the same 
topics in class the next day under 
the leadership of one of the Seminar 
faculty members. 

And that about sums up our im- 
pressions of the Fourth Annual Semi- 
nar for Senior Bank Officers. If our 
report sounds one-sided, then it is be- 
cause we heard no adverse comments 
during our two-day stay. There un- 
doubtedly were things that some 
people were unhappy about. Nothing 
is perfect. But we solicited neither 
complaints nor praise. We merely 
kept our ears open. Nobody com- 
plained. 


2: Injuring. 
e 
e 
an Lmage 

During the can session we visited 
our first night at the Seminar, a bank 
vice president from Hamtramck, 
Michigan, plopped the Boston Yel- 
low Pages directory into our hands 
and said, “Guess how many savings 
and loan associations Boston has.” 

Although we didn’t attempt an es- 
timate, we expected to see several col- 
umns of S & Ls listed in the massive 
volume. But when we looked under 
the “Savings and Loan Associations” 
heading, we found only one S & L. 

“Now,” said Henry H. Sobocinski 
of Liberty State Bank in Hamtramck, 
grinning, “look under ‘Banks.’ ” 

We did. We found column after 
column of financial institutions, in- 
cluding banks, savings and loan asso- 
ciations and credit unions! We didn’t 
even try to count the number of non- 
bank financial institutions that were 
basking in the “bank” identity. It 
would have taken all night to sort 
them out. 

Commercial banking has become 
aroused in recent years over the grow- 
ing tendency of savings and loan 
associations to masquerade as banks. 
Protests have been lodged against 
newspapers, magazines and radio and 
television stations for the promis- 
cuous use of the word “bank.” - 

We can now add the Boston Yellow 
Pages to our list of violators. Mr. 
Sobocinski makes it a practice when 
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he visits other cities to see how the 
Yellow Pages directory defines the 
word “bank,” and recommends this 
exercise to other bankers as a reveal- 
ing pastime. 

When the telephone company mis- 
used the word in his own community, 
which is part of the Detroit metrop- 
olis, Mr. Sobocinski did something 
about it. He took action the day a 
sales representative from Michigan 
Bell Telephone Company approached 
him about renewing his bank’s three 
listings in the Yellow Pages. 

Mr. Sobocinski complained that 
banks and S & Ls were being listed 
together. The comment only drew a 
blank expression from the salesman, 
who expressed ignorance that there 
was a difference between the two 
types of institutions. Mr. Sobocinski 
then carefully explained the differ- 
ence. 

“T told him I saw no reason why I 
should advertise in the Yellow Pages 
when people are made to think I am 
running an S & L,” Mr. Sobocinski 
said. 

Not long after the incident, the 
telephone company reported to Mr. 
Sobocinski that the lumping together 
of banks and S & Ls under one head- 
ing had been due to a “clerical er- 
ror,” and that a change would be 
effected starting with the next direc- 
tory. Mr. Sobocinski has since re- 
ported that the change was made. 

Mr. Sobocinski and his associates 
discovered something else significant 
in the Yellow Pages. They checked De- 
troit directories of past years and 
found that the newest office opened 
by a particular S & L was always 
listed under “Banks.” This was a 
discernible pattern, and always in- 
volved the newest office. 

On another occasion, a representa- 

tive of a religious directory publisher 
in Detroit came to the bank soliciting 
advertising. The directory carried a 
list of advertisers on a back page 
that lumped banks and savings and 
loan associations into one category. 
Mr. Sobocinski purchased an ad only 
on the condition that the banks and 
S & Ls be properly distinguished. 
- “You can’t slough these incidents 
off as being unimportant,” Mr. So- 
bocinski said. “Each time the Yellow 
Pages or a charitable directory lists 
banks and S & Ls together under one 
heading, it helps to fix a false image 
of the S & L in the public mind.” 

This zealousness of Mr. Sobocin- 
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ski’s bank to preserve its image re- 
veals itself in other ways, we learned. 

The bank believes in a strong pro- 
gram of good public relations, good 
advertising and good human rela- 
tions. 

Mr. Sobocinski believes that the 
aggressive nature of the savings and 
loan associations makes it dangerous 
for bankers to merely sit in a “golden 
citadel, waiting for customers to come 
in.” 

“The banker sometimes blames the 
S & Ls for his lack of progress when 
he should be blaming himself,” Mr. 
Sobocinski said. 

“The banker is looking for the 
demon in the cave. ‘I can see its eyes,’ 
he says. But the demon isn’t the S & 
L. It’s himself.” 

He said the achievement of tax 
equality among banks and mutual fi- 
nancial institutions is of prime im- 
portance, but the aggressive, down- 
to-earth competition that many S & 
Ls are offering demands that banks 


GADGETS 


About fifty per cent of the gadgets 


i. e are intrigued by gadgets. We 
| devote a lot of time and spend a 
| lot of money in developing them, 
| and, while they have little intrinsic 
| valuesince they are not salable, they 
| have tremendous value to us be- 
cause of their contribution to our 
specialized needs. For example, we 
hang twenty-eight hundred dollars 
worth of gadgets on a conven- 
tional press and each is important 
to us although perhaps not too 
appealing to other establishments. 


What gadgeteering does for us is 
that it permits us to utilize a stand- 
ard piece of equipment which, 
when loaded with our improve- 
ments, enables us to get an output 
considerably in excess of the rated 
factory capacity. This is no reflec- 
tion on equipment manufacturers 
from whom we buy because they 
have no general market for the in- 
novations that are standard with us. 


means that as a company we are 
always indebted to our people. 
This in no way hurts our pride. 


The point is that if we do enjoy 


become more public relations-minded. 

In his own bank, one of the most 
effective customer services offered is 
also one of the most unusual. The 
bank is located in an area populated 
by many immigrant families, and a 
customer can walk into the bank and 
have his choice of conversing with 
employes in Polish, Slavish, Ukrain- 
ian, Russian, German, French, or 
English. Mr. Sobocinski can handle 
Polish, Slavish, Ukrainian, German 
and English. 

The loyalty that this service in- 
spires among the customers who are 
fluent only in these tongues is easy 
to imagine. 

But perhaps the image of friendli- 
ness that the bank is constantly seek- 
ing to create is best reflected in the 
name by which Mr. Sobocinski is be- 
coming known among customers. 

A growing number of patrons 
often refer to him, not as “Mr. So- 
bocinski” or “Henry” or even “Hank,” 
but as “Hank at the Bank!” END 
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we develop originate with the man 
on the job. His ideas are tried and, 
if they don’t work, we get them 
out of sight without delay. If they 
do work, the only reward he gets 
is the satisfaction of knowing he 
has made a contribution. There is 
no “cent” in our incentive, which 


any manufacturing advantage over 
other check printers, it is largely 
due to the fact that gadgets con- 
tribute to processing and process 
controls. These devices are a con- 
stant challenge to our inventive- 
ness and we never hope to catch 
up. While it is difficult to pinpoint 
their value to our customers, we 
think in the aggregate they provide 
the “plus” they get from us. 














Manufacturing Plants at: ciirToN, NORWALK, PAOLI, 
CLEVELAND, DETROIT, INDIANAPOLIS, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, 
ST. PAUL, DALLAS, CHATSWORTH, PORTLAND 
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“Getting to know you" seems to be the theme of this friendly conversation on the beautiful campus at 
the College of Saint Teresa. Lower /eft, Brother Charles, man on the go, heads for another science class 
at Saint Mary's College. Lower right, Co-eds at Winona State College head for home . . . and homework. 








As the shadows of late summer 
lengthen over the lush Mississippi River pali- 
sades of the Hiawatha Valley, you get a good 
feeling about America, talking to S. J. (Kris) 
Kryzsko, president of the Winona National 
and Savings Bank. 

“Employment is good,” Kris tells you. “Our 
90 diversified industries give Winona the high- 
est percentage of manufacturing payroll of any 
city in Minnesota . . . and as the fastest grow- 
ing bank in Winona, we are acutely aware of 
our healthy economy. 

‘*More important, however,” Kris says, 
“‘we’re proud of our colleges here. The College 
of Saint Teresa (women), Saint Mary’s College 
(men) and Winona State College (co-ed) have 
a combined enrollment of over 3,000 students 
representing some 40 states and over 30 foreign 
countries. Here .. . young people are really 
our most important crop.” 

Kris Kryzsko knows what he’s talking about. 
Kris is immediate past president of the Min- 
nesota State College Board, of which he has 
been a member since 1951, and is on the Lay 
Advisory Boards of Saint Mary’s College and 
the College of Saint Teresa. 

His bank has made loans to Saint Mary’s to 


help build the new Science building and for new 
dormitory construction .. . and loaned money 
to the College of Saint Teresa to complete 
their chapel. 

“‘We often depend,” Kris said, ‘‘on the finan- 
cial advice of our big city Correspondent Banks 
before making many loans for education or 
industry. The bankers at American National 
‘live’ with our problems and invariably come 
up with the right advice—and the overline 
credit we need—with no red tape.” 

The American National is proud to have a 
hand in helping Winona grow . . . and in mak- 
ing sure that Winona’s most important crop— 
young people—receives plenty of financial at- 
tention. Each of our Correspondent Banks is 
our most important account! We'd like to 
work with you, too. 


FIRST CLASS BANKS HELP GROW 


FIRST CLASS CITIZENS 


American National Bank 


and Trust Company of Chicago 


La Salle at Washington, Chicago, Illinois 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Vice President Joe Krier (left) and President S. J. ‘‘Kris'’ Kryzsko smil- 
ingly acknowledge the fact that ‘Business is good in the Hiawatha Valley.” 








Time for 
Election 


nominating ballots for selection of IBA Executive Council candidates 
sent to member banks; deadline for return of ballots is October 15 


Blection time is here again for mem- 
bers of the Executive Council of The 
Independent Bankers Association, and 
first steps were taken October 1 with 
the mailing of nominating ballots 
and state membership lists from 
which the nominees are chosen. 

The nominating ballots must be re- 
turned to IBA headquarters in Sauk 
Centre, Minnesota, by October 15. 
After the ballots have been received, 
names of nominees will be listed on 
an official election ballot that will be 
mailed to member banks on October 
30. Results of the election will be 
published in the December issue of 
The INDEPENDENT BANKER. 

One Executive Council member 
will be named in each state to serve 
a three-year term. 

“We hope all our members 
will participate in this election,” 
said Ben DuBois, executive di- 
rector of the IBA. “Our Execu- 
tive Council is the policy-making 
group of this organization and 
much of the IBA’s future de- 
pends on the wisdom and judg- 
ment of council members. 

“The issues facing independ- 
ent banking grow more challeng- 
ing each year. The Independent 
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Bankers Association is charged 
with much responsibility and a 
good board of directors is essen- 
tial if we are to function effective- 
ly. Our council has been out- 
standing through the years. I’m 
confident the good judgment all 
of our members use in selecting 
nominees will keep it so.” 

Here’s how your bank can par- 
ticipate in the election: 

First, designate your bank’s choice 
for representation on the council 
from your state and return the nom- 
inating ballot to IBA headquarters 
by the October 15 deadline. 

Any officer of any member bank 
in your state is eligible for nomina- 
tion and election. These include IBA 
officers and present members of the 
Executive Council, which are listed 
below. A list of IBA member banks 
from your state from which to choose 
your candidate was mailed to you 
with the nominating ballot. 

Be sure to list the name of your 
nominee and his bank affiliation 
along with the name of your bank. 

When nominations are closed, the 
executive director of the IBA will 
prepare a separate “official” ballot 
for each state containing the names 

















of the nominees and their bank affil- 
iations. 

Member bank officials, when they 
have received the new ballot, will 
vote for candidates from their state. 
These ballots must he returned to the 
executive director before November 
15. 

Ballots will then be counted and . 
tabulated by the executive director 
on a state by state basis. Member 
bankers receiving the highest num- 
ber of votes in their states will be 
declared members of the Executive 
Council. In the event of a tie a new 
ballot will be prepared with the 
names of those with tie votes. Voting 
procedure will then be repeated. 

New members of the Executive 
Council will take office January 1, 
1962. 

The IBA Executive Council consists 
of the president, first vice president, 
second vice president, the executive 
director, the secretary, the treasurer, 
all past presidents of the Association 
and in addition, one representative 
from each state entitled to representa- 
tion. Bee. 

The president and first and second 
vice presidents are elected by dele- 
gates attending the annual conven- 
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tion. The executive director, secre- 
tary and treasurer are appointive 
officers, named by the Executive 
Council. 

Presently, two IBA officers also 
serve on the Executive Council as rep- 
resentatives of states. They are R. J. 
Castille, first vice president and coun- 
cil member from Louisiana and Brad- 
ford Brett, second vice president and 
council member from Missouri. 

President of the IBA is Reed H. 
Albig of McKeesport, Pennsylvania. 

A vacancy has existed on the coun- 
cil since the death of W. E. Ellis of 
Ocala, Florida, the director for that 
state. 

Besides Mr. Castille and Mr. Brett, 
present members of the board who 
represent individual states are: 

R. L. Adams, York, Alabama; S. 
E. Babington, Brookhaven, Mississip- 
pi; E. E. Bailey, Princeton, West Vir- 
ginia; E. J. Bannon, Lafayette, In- 
diana, and Marshall Barnes, Beaver 
Dam, Kentucky. 

W. J. Bryan, Nashville, Tennessee; 
D. Fay Case, Cannon Falls, Minneso- 
ta; S. M. Dimick, Randolph, Ver- 
mont; A. T. Donhowe, Des Moines, 
Iowa, and W. R. Dubois, Cheyenne, 
Wyoming. 

John C. Ellis, Craig, Colorado; A. 
W. Emch, Woodville, Ohio; Frank 
S. Flowers, Paulsboro, New Jersey; 
Martha Guy, Newland, North Caro- 
lina, and O. D. Hansen, Elk Point, 
South Dakota. 

Charles W. Hawkins, Spring Val- 
ley, New York; Clarence G. Hummel, 
Seymour, Connecticut; O. K. John- 
son, Whitefish Bay, Wisconsin; F. 
R. Knauff, Waterville, Maine, and 
N. B. Matthews, Stanford, Montana. 

Gordon I. Miller, Falmouth, Mas- 
sachusetts; Thomas H. Milner, Jr., 
Athens, Georgia; R. L. Mullins, 
Wolfe City, Texas; Dwight F. Patter- 
son, Laurens, South Carolina, and 
E. E, Placek, Wahoo, Nebraska, 

C. M. Pregler, Minco, Oklahoma; 
J. C. Reeves, Pine Bluff, Arkansas; 
J. E. Robertson, Carlsbad, New Mex- 
ico; Samuel F. Rockafellow, Easton, 
Pennsylvania, and B. H. Ryan, East 
Moline, Illinois. 

W. W. Shapard, Halifax, Virginia; 
T. Allan Smith, Detroit, Michigan; 
Lee Stenehjem, Watford City, North 
Dakota; A. W. Tindal, Cumberland, 
Maryland; Earl P. Wadsworth, Cole- 
brook, New Hampshire, and W. L. 
Webber, Kansas City, Kansas. 

END 
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--- AND READY 
TO HELP YOU WITH 
RAND M¢GNALLY'S 
CHRISTMAS CLUB MATERIALS 














Successful Christmas Clubs call for 
promotional materials that attract 
and please customers... 
This is why so many successful 
Christmas Clubs rely 
on Rand M¢Nally for 
quality printed mate- 
rials. Just look at our 
coupon books, checks, and 
big assortment 
of promotional 
pieces, All are 
handsome, effective, and 
in full color. Let us 
show you samples, quote 
you our low prices. 
You’ll like both! 
Write today to... 


Rand M¢Nally Christmas Club Division 
405 Park Ave., New York 22—or—Box 7600, Chicago 80. RAND MGNALLY 
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Pioneering on the Saint 


here's how three small town Michigan bankers organized a/ 


Not far from where Henry Ford first 
began tinkering his way to automo- 
tive millions, a group of bankers 
is pioneering in what could be as 
revolutionary a concept in small 
bank operations as mass production 
was in the automobile industry. 

In an old fashioned, slightly run 
down store building on the main 
street of Marine City, Michigan, ‘tron- 
ic bookkeeping machines hum and 
clatter six days a week to process 
the demand deposit accounts of three 
small banks that purchased the equip- 
ment for joint use. 

This operation is believed to be 
the first venture into “joint process- 
ing,” one of today’s most, talked 
about proposals for helping the small 
bank compete effectively in the age 
of banking automation. It involves 
the purchase and use by a group 
of banks of equipment that none of 
the banks would be able to afford or 
use efficiently on an individual basis. 
It is being hailed as one possible 
answer to a question the small bank- 
er must ask himself as the auto- 
mation era progresses—will his type 
of operation be able to compete with 
the services made possible by the 
sophisticated hardware that only the 
large banks can afford? 

The Marine City program, of 
course, does not represent an im- 
mediate, practical solution to such 
a broad banking problem. In the 
total automation picture, it is a tiny 
operation. Although its three "tronic 
machines are impressive enough, 
they are classified in the trade as 
“semi-automated” and are quite un- 
pretentious compared to the comput- 
ers and sorter-readers of a fully auto- 


mated bank. 
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But the Marine City operation, 
known as Central Records, Inc., is 
highly significant for a less tangible 
reason. It is living evidence that a 
joint venture of this type can be 
made to work. 

After a year and a half of opera- 
tion, the three banks involved—The 
Marine City Savings Bank of Marine 
City, the Algonac Savings Bank, Al- 
gonac, and the Commercial and Sav- 
ings Bank, St. Clair—report that 
Central Records is a success. 


More specifically, it has proved it- — 


self a saver of time, space and money, 
says Edwin J. Steinmetz, president of 
Central Records and cashier at The 
Marine Savings Bank. 

With three ‘tronic machines turn- 
ing out the work—one of which is 
actually in a standby capacity— Cen- 
tral Records is doing the same vol- 
ume as eight machines of various 
vintage once did at the three banks. 
Where a total of nine full time book- 
keepers and four part time helpers 
were previously employed by the 
three banks individually, the Central 
Records staff consists of a supervisor 
and six full time and one part time 
employees. 

And transferring the bookkeeping 
work to Central Records has re- 
leased much-needed, high cost space 
in the banks to the lower cost space 
at Central Records. 

Mr. Steinmetz lists some other ad- 
vantages of the operation. 

He said it gives each bank a larger 
reserve of trained bookkeeping per- 
sonnel and equipment, reduces the 
chance of bookkeeping errors, elim- 
inates the time bank executives had 
previously spent in supervision, pro- 
vides the benefits of central purchas- 





ing of supplies and paves the way 
for more elaborate steps into the 
electronic data processing field. 

From the standpoint of customer 
relations, Mr. Steinmetz reports no 
problems. 

The banks conducted a masterful 
public relations program in intro- 
ducing the project. They stressed to 
customers that Central Records 
would prevent the raising of service 
charges and they diplomatically 
asked their patrons to share with 
them in a project that “the entire 
banking business all over the coun- 
try is watching . . . with interest.” 

Mr. Steinmetz likewise sees no dis- 
advantage in having his records away 
from his bank’s premises. 

“Because of our communications 
system, information from Central 
Records is immediately available,” 
he said. “It’s almost like having the 
records on our premises.” 

As far as processing time is con- 
cerned, Central Records can complete 
the bookkeeping for three banks as 
rapidly as each bank previously did 
on its own premises using a delayed 
posting system. 

The bankers of Central Records 
can thus demonstrate that their joint 
processing operation is a practical, 
feasible, program. Their record is 
impressive. They have shown that 
“it can be done.” 


Real Lesson 


And yet, the real lesson that can 
be learned from examining the Cen- 
tral Records operation is not what 
the bankers have done, but how they 
went about doing it and why they 
did it. If joint processing works at 
Marine City, it is not because joint 
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OFFICIALS at Central Rec- 
ords, Inc., prepare to operate 
an imprinter. At left is James 
Stephenson, supervisor, and 
Central Records President 
Edwin J. Steinmetz is at right. 


Clair 


joint processing operation using ‘tronic system 2y BILL McDONALD 


processing is the panacea for all 
banks, but because the Central Rec- 
ords bankers determined that it was 
best for them. 

It is in this area of how and why 
they did it rather than what they 
did that Central Records becomes a 
guidepost for other bankers. 

The importance of examining the 
pioneering effort at Marine City 
from this point of view was brought 
out by NABAC Research Institute 
Director Richard Byerly recently at 
The Independent Bankers Associa- 
tion’s Fourth Annual Seminar for 
Senior Bank Officers. 

“What one bank can do success- 
fully is literally worthless as a guide 
to another unless their size, nature 
of their business, and competitive 
situations are similar,” Mr. Byerly 
said. “Generalities are therefore lit- 
erally meaningless. Every bank is a 
special case.” 

Mr. Byerly went on to say that 
while electronic computers and all 
the accompanying gear represent a 
tremendous technological break- 
through, “this does not mean that 
everyone should have one, nor that 
everyone can benefit from such 
equipment. It should be used only 
where it can be used to advantage, 
and not otherwise. The decision is 
an individual one, and cannot be 
made soundly if you already have 
a preconceived conclusion—if you 
have lost your perspective. Nothing 
will create more confusion than a 
few ill-starred ventures.” 

The impression one gets upon 
visiting Marine City is that Mr. 
Steinmetz and his associates ap- 
proached their problem in a manner 
consistent with Mr. Byerly’s advice. 
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The result was a program expertly 
tailored to the particular situations 
of the three banks. In accomplishing 
this, they did what a speaker at the 
recent NABAC convention in Chica- 
go said a banker must do to make 
an intelligent approach to automa- 
tion—“roll up his sleeves and go to 
work,” 

For 15 months, the bankers sur- 
veyed the electronic hardware and 
systems fields and made studies of 
their own operations to determine 
what equipment and method of oper- 
ation would serve them best. They 
talked extensively to manufacturers 
and other bankers. They explored the 
possibility of having a service center 
or correspondent bank do their proc- 
essing. 

Not until the study was completed 
did they decide on a system and 
choose their hardware. Their de- 
cisions developed naturally out of 
the research. They were not among 
the: people whom Mr. Byerly said 
“have been stampeded into taking 
action that is not consistent with the 
equilibrium and perspective we at- 
tribute to good management.” 

Perhaps the “equilibrium and per- 
spective” employed by the Central 
Records bankers is best reflected in 
a statement that appeared in a writ- 
ten proposal for the project: 

“To the best of our knowledge, 
this is a FIRST in Michigan and 
possibly in the country. We do not 
consider this point of any importance 
at all, since our only object is the 
efficient operation of our bookkeep- 
ing departments.” 

The conception of Central Rec- 
ords can be traced back to the fall 
of 1958, when Franklin Moore, pres- 





ident of the St. Clair bank, was faced 
with machine replacement and won- 
dered whether other bankers in the 
area would be interested in joining 
him in finding the best solution to 
the problem. He made some inquiries, 
several bankers were amenable and 
the first steps toward what eventually 
became Central Records were taken. 

But the climate that made the 
birth of the Central Records idea 
possible actually goes back much 
farther than that. For one thing, the 
area in which the banks are located 
is highly competitive, with Detroit 
only about 50 miles south of Marine 
City. 

Mutually faced with competition 
from large banks in the metropolitan 
area, the small banks in the region 
had always been unusually friendly 
competitors and consulted each other 
from time to time. 

The banks that eventually com- 
prised Central Records also share 
an economy distinct from Detroit 
and most of that city’s surrounding 
communities, which has tended to 
draw them together. Marine City, 
St. Clair and Algonac, located just 
a few miles from each other, are re- 
sort towns nestled on the west bank 
of the Saint Clair River, a busy 
waterway that connects Lake Huron 
on the north with Lake Saint Clair 
on the south like the elongated stem 
of a giant hourglass. 

One of the commonest sounds in 
these communities is the throaty 
moan of freighters that pass down 
the river carrying tons. of cargo to 
industrial centers on the Great Lakes. 
When you glance across the river, 


you are looking into Canada. 
The first suggestion for a coopera- 
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tive venture among the banks in the 
area was made some three years be- 
fore Central Records was conceived. 
Mr. Steinmetz was interested in es- 
tablishing a revolving credit plan to 
help meet Detroit competition. Since 
he felt such a program was not feasi- 
ble for a single bank the size of his 
institution, he approached his neigh- 
bors about instituting one credit card 
for all three towns. 

But when it was discovered that 
the largest potential business users of 
the credit plan were not interested, 
the proposal was dropped. 

The ice had been broken for co- 
operation, however, and when Mr. 
‘ Moore began to make his inquiries 
in 1958, the other bankers slipped 
easily into the idea of working to- 
gether on a study of electronic sys- 
tems. 

Turning Point 


In a speech before the Detroit Re- 
search Institute’s National Conference 
on Banking Automation last year, Mr. 
Moore explained his thought proc- 
esses on the matter: 

“The field of data processing was 
in a highly fluid state of develop- 
ment,” Mr. Moore said. “Many sys- 
tems were available, each with their 
own particular advantageous fea- 
tures, but any of them were going 
to cost over twice as much as the 
present old fashioned equipment. 
True, they would do three times the 
work and with less help, but one 
could not buy one-half of a ma- 
chine, which was all that was needed 
to handle the volume of items we 
would have now and in the imme- 
diate future. 

“Tt was obvious that with the prog- 
ress that had already been made 
that to settle for replacement of our 
present equipment with the same 
kind of machines would be to buy 
obsolescence. We were also very 
much aware of the rapid progress 
being made in magnetic ink charac- 
ter recognition by the American 
Bankers Association, and were con- 
vinced that at some point we would 
be engulfed in this system. It then 
occurred to me that the other banks 
in our area would be confronted 
with the same problem at some time, 
so with a sufficient volume to process 
in a combined effort the new ma- 
chines might be most desirable and 
economical.” 

In October of 1958, five area bank- 
ers met to discuss the idea. At this 
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meeting a committee was formed 
consisting of Messrs. Steinmetz and 
Moore, Wilfred Bell, executive vice 
president of the Algonac Savings 
Bank and Clarence Ruhmann, direc- 
tor at the National Bank of Richmond. 


Study Begins 


For the next 15 months, the banks 
made an intensive study of their own 
operations and the various hardware 
available. Mr. Steinmetz was elected 
to do the systems research and plan- 
ning. 

Time studies were set up in the 
banks to obtain an accurate record 
of the time spent on bookkeeping 
functions. As each bookkeeper com- 
pleted a function, she carefully re- 
corded the amount of time spent in 
the operation. 

The study went into such factors 
as the number~of items and ac- 
counts handled, high and low peri- 
ods, account turnover, the number of 
balance calls made to the bookkeep- 
ing department, time spent in actual 
posting and locating errors and the 
number of pickup errors. 

As the study progressed, the bank- 
ers began to discover some surpris- 
ing things about their operations. 
For example, Mr. Steinmetz found 
that over 50 per cent of the telephone 
calls handled by the bookkeeping de- 
partment were not coming from cus- 
tomers, but from employees upstairs 
seeking customer addresses. 

“It was easier for the tellers to 
pick up the telephone and ask the 
bookkeeping department for an ad- 
dress than it was to look up the 
address themselves,” he said. 

“This was a minor thing but it 
took a lot of time for the bookkeep- 
ers. It was something we hadn’t seen 
before because we were so close to 
the operation.” 

When the time study was com- 
pleted, the bankers turned to their 
correspondent banks for assistance, 
which helped them decide what 
equipment and personnel were nec- 
essary to process the volume of items 
produced by the banks. 

The committee investigated pos- 
sible locations for a processing cen- 
ter and obtained figures on the cost 
of telephone service, delivery serv- 
ice and rent. The estimates were then 
combined to arrive at the tentative 
cost of the operation. The compara- 
tive savings seemed sufficient to make 
the plan practical. 





The next step was to broach the 
idea to the boards of directors of 
the banks to fathom their interest. 
Four banks remained in the pro- 
gram. 

Hardware 

By this time the bankers had their 
shops in order and the committee 
was ready to begin hardware-hunt- 
ing. 

All of the equipment manufactur- 
ers were contacted, service bureaus 
were investigated and the entire field 
was surveyed. 

“It soon became apparent that 
the equipment chosen dictated a type 
of system,” Mr. Moore later told the 
National Conference on Banking 
Automation. “If we were to use IBM 
we must use punch card activated 
equipment. We listened with great 
interest to the system offered by the 
Service Bureau, a subsidiary of IBM. 
To have used it would have meant 
the end of our bookkeeping problem. 

“, . . They take the punch cards 
for each day’s work, process them 
at the Bureau, and bring you up- 
dated balances on all accounts the 
next morning. It was very tempting. 

“However, the statement form 
which they produced was a radical 
change from the one we all were 
using. The complete control of the 
bookkeeping process would be out 
of our hands and the cost to us was 
more than the cost of operating our 
own department. We therefore gave 
up any idea of using this avenue.” 

The committee finally settled on 
Burroughs equipment, deciding that 
the work could be done on two Sen- 
sitronic machines. 

Proposal Made 

The main reason for this choice 
was that the committee “was thor- 
oughly convinced that the ideal sys- 
tem for us eventually was a Visible 
Record Computer, which used mag- 
netic ink character recognition,” Mr. 
Moore said, “but until we had a 
larger volume was quite out of reach. 
However, by having equipment of 
the same manufacturer, the transi- 
tion at some future time should be 
easily accomplished.” 

When other decisions had been 
made, such as choosing an account 
numbering system, determining the 
type of business organization -that 
would ‘be formed and picking a lo- 
cation for the joint operation, the 
committee was ready to make its 
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The Old Man invited me to his an- 
nual Chamber of Commerce ban- 
quet. The program was about as 
usual, The outgoing president and 
the incoming president were both 
franchised automobile dealers. Evi- 
dently, the directors had wanted to 
recognize both. Just to make con- 
versation, I asked the Old Man if 
either dealer gave his bank much 
instalment purchase paper. 


Expecting Too Much 


“No,” he said. “I am getting ready 
to start a campaign to get more auto- 
mobile paper and I want to talk to 
you about it. Do you have any sug- 
gestions or information that might 
be useful?” 

“I don’t have any suggestion, ex- 
cept a serious campaign, both by 
advertising and word of mouth, so- 
liciting the business. I sometimes 
think we don’t solicit business hard 
enough. I think we could take some 
lessons from the credit unions. They 
sell rates and they send a member 
out equipped to buy a car.” 

*““How do you mean he is 
equipped?” 

“Well, they usually give a member 
an envelope draft and a sheet of in- 
structions for the dealer. Haven’t you 
seen such drafts come through your 
bank?” 

“Yes, but I hadn’t ever thought 
much about them,” he admitted. 

“I know. You just expected your 
customer to tell the dealer that your 
bank had agreed to finance a car. 
You gave him nothing tangible to 
back up the statement.” 

“I expected him to bring the deal 
back to me.” 

“Did it ever occur to you that 
you expected too much?” 

“What do you mean?” He was in 
earnest. 


Commitment Needed 
“Did you ever stop to think that 
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your bank is open for business few- 
er hours than any other business in 
town?” 

“No. I hadn’t thought about it that 
way.” He was honest about it. 

“Then you leave your customer 
open for all the blandishments of 
the dealer, who prefers to place the 
deal with his manufacturer-owned fi- 
nance company, in the first place. 

“The purchaser and, perhaps, his 
wife have worked themselves up to a 
point at which they want to trade 
and get it over with. There is a 
certain tension, or expenditure of 
nervous energy, at least, connected 
with the purchase of a new auto- 
mobile. 

“It’s not as simple as buying a pair 
of pliers or an electric refrigerator. 
For most people, it is big business. 
A draft, or some kind of firm com- 
mitment, in your customer’s hand 
will often save the business for you. 
To leave him just dangling on an 
oral commitment makes him easy 
prey to the suggestions of the deal- 
er, who wants to close the sale and 
get the purchaser, by signature, on 
some kind of contract. 

“From Friday afternoon at 3 o’- 
clock until Monday morning at 9, you 
are actually not open for the deal. 
Then, if both the customer and the 
dealer have to come to your office 
together, they perhaps have to wait 
to see you and then wait for papers 
to be drawn up and signed. These 
things work against you. You can’t 
blame the dealer for not delivering 
the car until something tangible has 
been signed.” 

“IT think I see what you mean.” 


Draft Given 


“Generally speaking, banks have 
lost a lot of automobile lean busi- 
ness by neglecting some very small 
matters and just trusting the business 
to fall in their laps. Some of these 
things are psychological, but, never- 


Old Man Gets a Few 


Tips on Auto Finance 


theless, real factors in getting the 
business. 

“I prefer to give my customer a 
draft and instructions to the dealer 
to fill out necessary papers to re- 
cord our lien and present the draft 
for payment, even including it in his 
deposit. Both purchaser and dealer, 
under such circumstances, are much 
happier.” 

I could almost see the Old Man 
soaking up the idea. 

“I have told many of my cus- 
tomers to just give a check and bring 
the papers to me,” he countered, but 
his statement sounded weak. 

“Yes, but some people don’t like 
to give checks when they know that 
they don’t actually have the money 
in the bank. And the automobile 
dealer knows in most instances 
whether a man is able to just write 
a check for a car. A draft form and 
a commitment, or instruction sheet, 
help overcome this hesitancy on the 
part of both purchaser and seller. 
Ever think of it that way?” 


A Beginning 


“No, I really hadn’t thought of it 
that way,” he admitted. 

I continued. “We bankers need to 
look at things more objectively and 
less subjectively. We can learn by 
putting ourselves across the counter 
once in a while for thinking pur- 
poses.” 

“Well, I’m going to give it a try,” 
he said. “I’m losing the business for 
some reason. Tomorrow, my print- 
er gets an order for automobile pur- 
chase drafts.” 

“That’s not all there is to it,” I 
reminded him. 

“I know.” He sort of cut me off. 
“But it’s something to begin with, 
and I mean to begin tomorrow!” 

When the Old Man talks that way, 
he means business. The finance com- 
panies will have competition from 


him from now on. END 
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Farmer City, Illinois—M. B. 
Drake, 72, vice president and trust 
officer of the Farmer City State Bank, 
died recently at Brokaw Hospital in 
Normal, Illinois, after suffering a 
stroke a short time before at his 
home. 

Mr. Drake was born August 11, 
1889, at Plum Tree, Indiana, the son 
of the Rev. and Mrs. W. W. Drake. 
He married Alma K. Leimback on 
April 25, 1911. She died in Novem- 
ber, 1913. On February 22, 1920, he 
married Clara Belle Robinson at 
Beason. 

He attended Illinois Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, after which he taught school 
in Logan County. He was publisher 
of a weekly newspaper at Bowen from 
1911 to 1913. He became assistant 
cashier of the State Bank at Chestnut 
in 1914 and in February, 1922, he 
helped organize the Cornland State 
Bank. 

He was cashier of that bank until 
coming to Farmer City in 1949 to 
become vice president of the Farmer 
City State Bank. 

Survivors include his wife, seven 
sons, two sisters, 22 grandchildren 
and four great-grandchildren. 


St. Louis, Missouri—Miss Fran- 
ces Kreitman has been elected assist- 
ant secretary of State Bank & Trust 
Company of Wellston, Philip C. Kop- 
itsky, bank president, has announced. 

A graduate of Washington Univer- 
sity, Miss Kreitman joined the staff 
of State Bank in March, 1959, as as- 
sistant to the officers. 

Prior to that she was with First 
National Bank in St. Louis and The 
Hanover Bank, New York. She will 
assume new responsibilities in the 
commercial department. 
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Monterey, California— William 
A. Burkett, San Mateo, former state 
superintendent of banks, has pur- 
chased controlling interest in the Se- 
curity State Bank of Pacific Grove, 
the only remaining independent bank 
in Monterey County. 

Mr. Burkett, 47, was elected presi- 
dent of the bank, succeeding A. O. 
Gates. Irvin Bussing, Ph.D., former 
professor of banking, Columbia Uni- 
versity and president, Lowell, Smith 
& Evers, Inc., New York and San 
Francisco mortgage banker, is as- 
sociated with Mr. Burkett in the pur- 
chase and will serve as vice chairman 
of the board. 

Bank officials here said that it is 
practically unknown, in this age of 
numerous bank mergers, for indi- 
viduals to purchase the controlling 
interest in a bank. Not more than 
two other such sales of banks to 
private individuals could be recalled 
in northern California for the past 
20 years. 

Mr. Gates, 74, said he resisted con- 
siderable pressure from chain banks, 
and decided to sell to Mr. Burkett be- 
cause he was a well-known spokes- 
man for independent banking and 
would maintain the Security State 
Bank as an independent, home-owned 
bank, 

e 


Eyota, Minnesota—Paul Ham- 
mel, a director of the Farmers State 
Bank of Eyota, has been elected a 
vice president and placed on the 
staff. Along with his duties as vice 
president, Mr. Hammel will spend 
much of his time in the farm loan 
department. He operates a 160-acre 
farm near Eyota. He is a member of 
the local REA board and the Farm 
Bureau and has served on the local 
creamery and school boards. 





East Moline, Ilinois—The death 
of Ben H. Erzinger, 69, of Silvis, Il- 
linois, who for 35 years served on 
the board of directors of the State 
Bank of East Moline, has been re- 
ported. 
* 


Los Angeles, California—Wil- 
liam C. Neary, a vice president of 
Union Bank in the business develop- 
ment division, has retired after 48 
years in banking. 

Mr. Neary, who recently observed 
his 40th anniversary of service with 
the bank, has been on leave for the 
past several months due to illness. 

He joined Union Bank in 1921 as 
manager of the international depart- 
ment, following several years with 
banks in British Columbia and Can-- 
ada. 

He was elected a vice president and 
cashier in 1947, and became head of 
the financial institutions department 
in 1949. Previously he had been as- 
sistant vice president in charge of 
general operations and personnel and 
cashier. 

Active in the Southern California 
banking community, Mr. Neary has 
been president of Group V of the Cal- 
ifornia Bankers Association, the In- 
dependent Bankers Association in 
Southern California and Foreign Ex- 
change Club of Los Angeles. 

He also served as chairman of the 
advisory committee of the Los An- 
geles Clearing House Association. 


Chicago, Illinois—The Exchange 
National Bank recently opened a dis- 
play of real and counterfeit money in 
demoninations of $1 bills, up to and 
including $100 bills. The display was 
obtained from the Treasury Depart- 
ment. 
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St. Louis, Missouri—Leroy W. 
Lott and Robert D. Morrison have 





MR. MORRISON 


MR. LOTT 
joined the staff of Bank Building & 
Equipment Corporation of America, 
Earl T. Klein, vice president and sales 
director, has announced. 

A graduate of the University of 
Texas, Mr. Lott received a bachelors 
degree in business administration. 
He has also done graduate work at 
Baylor University. 

Mr. Lott will work from the com- 
pany’s branch office in Dallas. 

Mr. Morrison, formerly of In- 
dianapolis, Indiana, will work out of 
Bank Building’s headquarters office 
in St .Louis. 

He attended Akron University, 
where he majored in mechanical en- 
gineering and business administra- 
tion. He is a World War II Air Force 
veteran and during a European the- 
ater combat tour was awarded the 
Distinguished Flying Cross and the 
Air Medal. 

8 

Newark, New Jersey—Thomas J. 
Brennan, vice president of the Na- 
tional State Bank 
of Newark, 
marked his 35th 
anniversary with 
the bank recently. 
Now in charge of 
the Springfield 
Avenue office, 
Mr. Brennan 
joined the Fed- 
MR. BRENNAN eral Trust Com- 
pany, which merged with National 
State in 1950, following his gradu- 
ation from Bloomfield High School. 








Lafayette, Indiana—After more 
than 45 years as an active banker, 
Earl K. Carson, vice president and 
cashier of Lafayette National Bank 
has retired. He continues as a mem- 
ber of the board of directors. 

In point of service he had been 
the oldest active bank official in La- 
fayette. 

He entered the banking field on 
April 3, 1916, with the Citizens Na- 
tional Bank (now the Hamilton Coun- 
ty Bank) at Cicero, in Hamilton 
County. 

Minutes of the board meeting of 
that bank for April 3, 1916, show that 
“Earl K. Carson was employed as 
bookkeeper until September 1 to work 
free of charge to the bank for the 
privilege of learning the banking sys- 
tem.” 

Mr. Carson joined Lafayette Na- 
tional as assistant cashier on its open- 
ing day of business on June 1, 1934. 
In 1948 he was promoted to cashier 
and in 1950 was advanced to vice 
president and cashier and was elected 
to the board of directors. 


Chattanooga, Tennessee— 
Groundbreaking ceremonies at the 
site of Pioneer Bank’s new ultramod- 
ern, six-story building were con- 
ducted recently. 

George M. Clark, chairman of the 
board, presided at the exercises and 
at the conclusion of the talks and 
introduction of special guests, Pres- 
ident E. R. Cotter took the controls 
of a power shovel to move earth at 
the location. 

The new building will accommo- 
date an additional six stories when 
the need arises in the future. Repre- 
senting the latest ideas in design and 
materials, granite, aluminum and 
glass will be used for the exterior 
facing while glass, terrazzo and 
marble will accent the interior. 

The bank itself will occupy the low- 
er level, first floor and second floor 
area. 

W. B. Schwartz, the only living di- 
rector who was on the board when 
the bank opened on February 9, 1916, 
participated in the groundbreaking 
ceremonies. 





PARADE FLOAT entered by The First State Bank of Norton, 
Kansas, in the recent Norton County Centennial Parade was the 





joint construction effort of all bank employes and their fami- 
lies. Riding the float were ten children and grandchildren of 
i “RTT, OR OE members of the bank staff. One of 100 units in the two-mile 
Pied iesagemee iB ki «Re tions parade, it was declared ineligible for competition by Parade 
Pe ore Chairman W. W. Rouse for the reason that Mr. Rouse is also 
. president of the bank. Letters on the back of the teller cage 
Santa Monica, California—Wil- on the float read “First Auto Teller Window in NW Kansas.” 
liam F. Leib, assistant vice president Children aboard the float included those of Lyle Webb, the 
and manager of Santa Monica Bank’s bank’s vice president and Mr. Rouse’s son-in-law; of Executive 
Pacific Palisades office, was recently Vice President Ray Farewell and of Jim Danielson, cashier. In 
elected president of the Pacific Pali- addition, two other Rouse grandchildren who were visiting — 
sades Chamber of Commerce. from out of town were on the float. 
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He became an officer in 1948 and 
was appointed vice president in 1956. 
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IBA Committeeman Enters 


NABACRI Trustee Board 


Vu Vechten Shaffer, a member of 
The Independent Bankers Associa- 
tion’s Bank Study Committee, has 
been named a trustee of the NABAC 
Research Institute in Chicago, IIli- 
nois, NABAC President Winslow E. 
Pike has announced. 

The NABAC Research Institute, a 
separately organized and financed 
organization within the National As- 
sociation for Bank Audit, Control and 
Operation, was established three 
years ago to conduct basic research 
in banking operations, particularly in 
bank automation. The IBA’s Bank 
Study Committee is presently in- 
volved in an intensive study of auto- 
mation as it applies to the small 
bank. 

Mr. Shaffer, president of the Guar- 
anty Bank and Trust Company of 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, was a principal 
speaker at the 37th annual national 
NABAC convention recently in 
Chicago. 

He was one of 15 men named by 
Mr. Pike, vice president and con- 
troller, First National Bank of At- 
lanta, Georgia, to guide the work 
of the Research Institute. 





OPENING of the Hitchcock Branch of the Farmers & Merchants 


Also appointed to the board was 
David Cooke, vice president and 
controller of Zions First National 
Bank of Salt Lake City, Utah, a 
member of the IBA of the Twelfth 
Federal Reserve District. 

Other trustees are: William R. 
Barnett, Barnett National Bank of 
Jacksonville, Florida; Earl L. Bim- 
son, Valley National Bank, Phoenix, 
Arizona; Raymond J. Coakley, Har- 
ris Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago, 
Illinois; Denton A. Fuller, The Lib- 
erty Trust Company, Cumberland, 
Maryland; Malcolm H. Gibson, Citi- 
zens Bank of Sheboygan, Wisconsin; 
J. Kurt Mahrdt, Indiana National 
Bank of Indianapolis; Frederick W. 
Manke, The First National Bank of 
St. Paul, Minnesota; F. Byers Miller, 
executive director, NABAC, Chicago, 
Illinois; Henry J. Rohlf, Mercantile 
Trust Company, St. Louis, Missouri; 
Edward T. Shipley, Vachovia-Bank 
& Trust Company, Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina; Arthur C. Suhrbier, 
Continental Illinois National Bank 
and Trust Company, Chicago and 
Walter F. Thomas, The Hanover Bank, 
New York, New York. END 


Bank of Huron, South Dakota, recently marked the first time 
in over 20 years that the town of Hitchcock has had a bank. 
The branch is located in the building formerly occupied by 
the Hitchcock State Bank, which closed in 1938. Between 600 
and 700 visitors attended an open house celebrating the bank’s 
opening. Manager of the branch is Warren Gilchrist, who until 
recently was with the parent bank in Huron. Assisting him 
as teller and bookkeeper is Mrs. Norman Goehring, Hitchcock. 
The building was extensively remodeled. Greeting visitors in 
picture above are C. H. Hanson, director (extreme left) and 
Merle Marshall, assistant cashier (dark suit), both of the home 


office in Huron. 
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Chicago, Ilinois—John H. Bal- 
dauf, assistant vice president at Amer- 
ican National 
Bank and Trust 
Company, has 
been appointed 
the bank’s repre- 
sentative in the 
states of Indiana, 
Ohio and Kentuc- 
ky. The an- 
nouncement was 
made by William 
O. Kurtz, Jr., vice president in charge 
of the correspondent bank division. 

Mr. Baldauf has had more than 20 
years’ experience in all phases of 
banking. He started his career with 
American National as a messenger, 
and worked in several different di- 
visions before joining the U.S. Army 
in 1941. 

Following the end of World War 
II, he joined the bank’s international 
banking department, and was named 
assistant manager in 1951. He was 
advanced to assistant cashier in 1953 
and became assistant vice president 
in 1959. 


MR. BALDAUF 


Lafayette, Indiena—The promo- 
tion of two Lafayette National Bank 
officers has been announced by Burr 
S. Swezey, Jr., president. 

Ted M. Kuipers was named vice 
president and cashier and Gordon J. 
Kingma was elected assistant vice 
president. Mr. Kuipers was promoted 
from assistant vice president and Mr. 
Kingma from assistant cashier. 

Mr. Kuipers, who for many years 
has been chief operating officer at 
Lafayette National, has been with the 
bank since its founding in 1934. He 
first started as a banker in 1929 with 
City Trust Company, Lafayette. 

Mr. Kingma has been with La- 
fayette National since 1957. Prior to 
that he served as a member of the 
Journal and Courier news staff and 
as information director of the Indi- 
ana State Chamber of Commerce, In- 
dianapolis. 

@ 


Santa Monica, California—Au- 
brey E. Austin, Jr., president of San- 
ta Monica Bank, was recently appoint- 
ed to civic posts. He was named presi- 
dent of the Santa Monica Chamber of 
Commerce and appointed to the new- 
ly-formed Citizens’ Harbor Commis- 
sion. 
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Justice Dept. Starts Probe of 
Minnesota Holding Companies 


An investigation into the operations 
of three bank holding companies 
based in Minneapolis, Minnesota, has 
been launched by the antitrust di- 
vision of the Department of Justice. 

Subpoenas calling for detailed 
books and records were served Sep- 
tember 13 on officers of Northwest 
Bancorporation, First Bank Stock 
Corporation and Bank Shares, Inc., 
plus more than 30 of their subsidia- 
ries and affiliates in Minnesota. The 
records were ordered submitted to a 
federal grand jury, which began meet- 
ing in Minneapolis September 28. 

Northwest Bancorporation and 
First Bank Stock Corporation rank 
third and fourth, respectively, in 
size among the nation’s bank holding 
companies. 


Northwest owns 77 banks in a 17- 
state area, including Northwestern 
National Bank, largest bank in Min- 
neapolis. Total resources of North- 
west and its subsidiaries last Decem- 
ber 31 were $2,060,480,801. 

First Bank Stock owns 87 banks 
in four states, including First Na- 
tional Bank, St. Paul, largest bank in 
that city, and First National Bank, 
Minneapolis, second largest there. As- 
sets of First Bank Stock and its affili- 
ates last December 31 totaled $1,875, 
986,281. 

Bank Shares, Inc., owns Marquette 
National Bank, Minneapolis, and a 
small group of banks in the Minne- 
apolis area. It had assets of over 
$100 million on December 31. 
END 





Riverton, Wyoming — Del 
Crouse, prominent Wyoming banker, 
has been elected president of the new- 
ly organized American National Bank 
of Riverton, which is scheduled to 
open March 1, 1962. 

Mr. Crouse, who was also elected 
to the board of directors by the bank’s 
58 stockholders, is a director and was 
formerly executive vice president of 
Stock Growers State Bank in Wor- 
land, Wyoming, where he was assoc- 
ated for 15 years. 

He is also the principal stockhold- 
er, president and a director of Se- 
curity State Bank in Basin. 

Other directors of the new bank 
are Harry Hays, Donald Spiker, 
James Barquin, Sr., H. L. Leaming, 
Kenneth Slagle, Sr., L. D. Mike Guil- 
ford, Bruce Ritchie and Gerhard 
Medow. 

Mr. Spiker is chairman of the 
board and Mr. Medow, vice presi- 
dent. 


Belen, New Mexico—The Oc- 
tober 2 opening of the Los Lunas 
branch of the First National Bank of 
Belen has been announced by L. C. 
Becker, president. The branch is lo- 
cated in a new building atid is com- 
pletely air conditioned and modern 
in every respect, Mr. Becker said. 
Manager is Ralph J. Spillers, assist- 
ant cashier. 
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Kansas City, Missouri—City Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company has 
announced the election of John P. 
Miller, executive vice president of 
Spencer Chemical Company, to the 
board of directors. The announce- 
ment was made by R. Crosby Kemp- 
er, Jr., president of the bank. 





CLASSIFIED ADS 











WE NEED BANKERS 
of all skills and experience for posi- 
tions now available. Write to us for 
details in absolute confidence. BANK 
PERSONNEL CLEARING HOUSE and 
Employment Agency, 503 N. Washing- 
ton, Naperville, Ill. 





POSITION WANTED 


Family man, age 43, Protestant and 
college graduate, desires to relocate. 
Prefers bank of $3 Million to $8 Mil- 
lion. 16 years experience in country 
banking and insurance. Inquire in con- 
fidence. Box 111, c/o The INDE- 
PENDENT BANKER, Sauk Centre, Min- 


nesota. 





IDENTIFICATION EXPERT 


Examiner of Handwriting and Ques- 
tioned Documents. Firearms and Fin- 
gerprint Identification Expert. H. Gor- 
don Howard, B.S. in B.A., LLB, Gradu- 
ate |.A.S. Member I.A.1., 2470 S. Ilvan- 
hoe Place, Denver 22, Colorado. Phone 
SK 6-0130. 





SKIPS 


found anywhere, all contingent. We 
have a national average of 81%. Re- 
possessions. CCA, Box 374, Taylorville, 
Illinois. VA 4-6880. 





ONE OF THE FIRST country banks to have complete emer- 
gency storage quarters along with full operating facilities is The 
First National Bank of Milaca, Minnesota. The old stone house 
(above ), about 30 miles north of Milaca and 95 miles north of 
Minneapolis on Mille Lacs Lake, has been converted by the 
bank for emergency use. The basement houses vaults and oper- 
ations rooms, and the remainder of the building has been re- 
constructed so that it may be used for officer and teller quarters. 
The house is equipped with an auxiliary power supply, a film- 
reader, bookkeeping and accounting equipment and bank 
office supplies. The First Minnesota Foundation, a charitable re- 


search organization, will use the building as its headquarters 
with the bank holding a contingent lease to use ” er ; 


whenever necessary. 
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THE NEWEST BANK in Minneapolis features gra- 
cious old quarters. When Franklin National Bank 
opened for business recently its advertising and 
promotion capitalized on the bank’s location in a 
stately old mansion. Carrying out the “period” 
theme of the quarters is the greeting at the door 
by a colorfully costumed coachman, shown at left 


on the bank steps. The coachman is James R. Stan- 
ley of St. Paul. At right, three bank officers and a 
director pose on a grand stairway that adds to the 
dramatic impact of the bank’s interior. From left: 
Dale Gustafson, vice president; John A. Price, 
president; William J. Ryan, executive vice presi- 
dent, and David C. Ramsay, a director. 


i 
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Tax Equality: An Interim Report (Continued from page 3) 


Secretary of the Treasury opening 
the hearings before the Ways and 
Means Committee on May 3, it was 
stated that Treasury felt it had to 
give further study to this question, 
and that it would make its recom- 
mendations to the Congress “some- 
time in June.” Actually, the Treas- 
ury’s report on the matter did not 
appear until July 14. As a result 
of all these facts, and particularly 
the necessity of the hearing before 
the Inter-Agency Committee, “tax 
equality” legislation was delayed for 
pussibly two months. 

The Ways and Means Committee 
scheduled hearings as promptly as 
its schedule permitted. But, when 
hearings were completed in the mid- 
dle of August, only a month, or 
slightly more, remained until ad- 
journment. The Ways and Means 
Committee apparently felt that any 
attempt to force a new tax bill 
through the House so late in the 
session, and particularly one with 
provisions as controversial as this, 
would give rise to a legislative battle 
in the House. 

This did not seem necessary, or 
even advisable, since the Bill could 
not pass through the Senate in any 
event. Senator Byrd’s announced in- 
tention to hold hearings did not af- 
fect this result. It is doubtful if the 
tax bill could have passed through 
the Senate with the legislative work 
then before it, even if the Senate 
Committee on Finance had decided 
to hold no hearings on the Bill. 

Second, the proposed Administra- 
tion tax bill contained among its 
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provisions an incentive tax credit to 
encourage the purchase of new 
equipment to increase the moderni- 
zation and productivity of industry. 
This measure also would help stim- 
ulate a then stalled economy and 
increase employment. It would have 
cost under one billion dollars per 
year in tax revenue. 

The tax credit had been the “carrot 
on the stick” in the new tax bill 
for it had been the announced in- 
tention of the Administration to off- 
set this loss by new revenue-seeking 
measures. For this reason, mainly, 
the Administration had pushed with- 
holding of tax on interest and divi- 
dends which, it was stated, would 
alone bring over $600 million in 
revenue. 

Tax equality legislation would have 
helped make up the loss in revenue 
due to the incentive tax credit pro- 
vision if it should occur that with- 
holding did not receive Committee 
support or if the other revenue 
measures being considered had also 
failed to obtain a favorable Com- 
mittee vote. 

However, to the surprise of almost 
everyone, the incentive tax credit re- 
ceived a cold reception from the 
business community and the econo- 
my began accelerating without it. 
As a result much pressure was taken 
off the need to obtain additional 
revenues. 

The statement of the Ways and 
Means Committee of August 24 still 
speaks in terms of the passage of 
such a tax credit. 

“The heart of the President’s pro- 





gram was his proposal to grant a 
tax credit to those American busi- 
nesses which would invest their 
funds for modernization. We agree 
with this basic concept advanced by 
the President and concur in his be- 
lief.” Nonetheless, it is clear that the 
credit is not considered as vital or 
absolutely necessary at this time as 
it was earlier. 

Third, the mutuals launched a 
major campaign to defeat the Harri- 
son-Curtis Bills. The mutuals wrote 
and called their Congressman, as did 
contractors, insurance groups, real- 
tors, and others dependent in some 
degree or other upon business from 
the mutuals. 

Furthermore, it is reported that 
the federal agencies “regulating” the 
mutuals also worked on their behalf. 
It is difficult to gauge the exact value 
of these efforts, but they did con- 
tribute to stalling the Harrison-Cur- 
tis Bills for the time being. 

The House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee stated in its announcement of 
August 23 that the new tax bill “will 
be the first order of business in the 
next session of this Congress” and 
it was “hoped that the Committee 
can report to the House by early 
February, 1962.” 

Everyone involved in this effort 
to achieve tax equality has been re- 
minded in the last few months just 
how difficult an undertaking of this 
nature can be. It will be even more 
difficult in 1962 because it is an 
election year. The active, continuing 
interest and work of all commercial 
bankers will be needed in the crucial 
period ahead. END 
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Pioneering on the Saint Clair (Continued from page 22) 


formal proposal to the boards of di- 
rectors. The plan was introduced at 
a joint dinner meeting, with the 
boards scheduled to take action at 
their next regular meeting. At this 
point, the National Bank of Rich- 
mond dropped out, but approval came 
quickly for the other three banks. 

The trio immediately began the 
organization of Central Records, Inc. 
They hired James Stephenson, for- 
merly an accountant for Chris Craft 
Corp., as supervisor and packed him 
off to Detroit to study the new equip- 
ment and to spend some time in the 
bookkeeping department of one of 
the Detroit banks. Because of Marine 
City’s location between Algonac and 
St. Clair, it was chosen as the site 
for Central Records. 

A time schedule was set up based 
on delivery dates for equipment and 
supply needs were determined. 

Each bank then began the job of 
numbering all of its accounts. With 
the help of the Burroughs people, 
a numbering system of straight nu- 
merics had been worked out on the 
basis that Central Records may some- 
day have a sorter-reader or com- 
puter. Each bank had a code number 
and each type of account a numerical 
designation. 

With February 1, 1960, as the 
target date for opening Central Rec- 
ords, the banks launched their ac- 
count numbering program on De- 
cember 31, 1959, with a letter to 
customers explaining the process. 
The letter was enclosed in the De- 
cember 31 statement along with a 
card listing each customer’s number 
and a special leaflet showing and 
explaining the use of magnetic 
stripes. 

The letter to depositors, which 
was written by Mr. Steinmetz, went 
out under the respective letterheads 
of the three banks. 

“The letter turned out to be a mas- 
terpiece of public relations,” Mr. 
Steinmetz said. “Some bankers have 
said a long letter to customers is 
not effective, because they will not 
read it. But the comments we re- 
ceived from customers on this let- 
ter and the fact that so many people 
were aware of its contents indicated 
to us that it had been widely read. 
For example, many customers dis- 
played knowledge of the monthly 
statement cutoff dates, which were 
contained only in the letter.” 
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The letter, addressed “To our de- 
positors,” expressed each bank’s con- 
cern for maintaining low service 
charges and said a 15-month study 
had been made “to forestall an im- 
mediate increase in the service 
charge schedule.” 

It explained that automation 
through electronic machinery had 
been the answer. The letter than 
briefly described the Central Rec- 
ords plan. 

“Each bank customer will enjoy 
the same confidential relationship 
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with his bank as he does now,” the 
letter said. “The only difference will 
be that the actual accounting will 
be done by a separate corporation. 

“, . . Needless to say, the entire 
banking business all over the coun- 
try is watching this project with in- 
terest. We know that you will be 
pleased to be a part of it.” 

Next, the letter explained account 
numbering, stressing that the cus- 
tomer’s portion of the number had 
been so computed “that identifica- 
tion is sure and complete to avoid 
the possibility of mis-posting to a 
wrong account.” 

The new statement mailing dates 
were summarized and the letter con- 
cluded: 

“The attached sheet shows a sam- 
ple of the magnetic ink stripes which 
will appear only on our stub of 
your statement sheet. You will not 
see them on your portion of the 
statement but you will know that 


they are ever present to provide 
greater safeguards and faster service. 

“Thank you so much for taking 
your part in progress! !” 

Crash Program 

Now began a crash program to put 
the numbering system into effect. 
The letter to depositors asked that 
they add their account number to all 
of their unused checks or bring the 
blanks to the bank, where they would 
be hand-stamped with the proper 
number. 

The banks were especially anxious 
to get the check blanks of their busi- 
ness accounts numbered, since they 
represented the major volume of 
checking account activity. 

When some of the merchants 
failed to bring their checks to the 
banks, employees went to the firms 
and hand-stamped the checks on the 
premises. 

The hand-stamping system worked 
fine until a contractor with an ac- 
count at the Marine City bank sent 
his checks over for stamping. Two 
men pulled up to the bank one day 
in a truck and began unloading box 
after box of padded voucher checks. 

The contractor’s payroll had 
dropped from 300 employees down 
to 20, leaving him with some 12,000 
blanks on hand! The bank stamped 
one box to tide the contractor over 
until bank employees could find time 
to finish the job. 

The new checks issued to custom- 
ers, of course, contained imprinted 
account numbers. 

Mr. Steinmetz said three months 
after the original letter was sent out, 
“we had 95 per cent of our personal 
accounts using account numbered 
checks, and the percentage for busi- 
ness firms was even higher.” 

The change in banking habits 
among customers made necessary by 
the joint processing program has not 
resulted in bad customer relations, 
Mr. Steinmetz said. 

“Everyone feels that we have gone 
through all this work for them so 
we won't have to raise service 
charges,” he said. “We also were 
able to cash in on the advertising 
that the tronics manufacturers and 
the Detroit banks were doing on 
automation and MICR encoding. The 
customers seem to feel that they are 
getting as much out of our opera- 
tion as they would in a big bank 
with a huge automated sysem.” 

On February 1, 1960, each bank 
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turned over its ledgers to Central 
Records and the age of joint proc- 
essing was underway. 

“The first few weeks were difh- 
cult,” Mr. Moore said. “Our trou- 
bles, however, were almost entirely 
internal. The public reaction was 
negligible. We worked our way 
through the confusion and emerged 
into a relatively smooth operation.” 

Central Records today represents 
to each bank an extension of its 
premises. Accounts of all three are 
kept carefully separated by a sys- 
tem of color coding and the built-in 
safeguards of the account number- 
ing system. The confidential nature 
of the ledgers of the three banks 
is also maintained. 

Each day, the banks fine sort 
the checks drawn on themselves and 
pay signatures. The checks and de- 
posit slips to be processed are then 
placed in a canvas travel bag and 
taken to Central Records by a com- 
mercial carrier known as Rapid Dis- 
patch. Delivery distance from the 
bank in St. Clair to Central Records 
in Marine City is seven miles and 
From Algonac it is eight miles. The 
Marine City bank, of course, merely 
carries its items down the street. 

By noon the next day, the items 
have been processed by Central Rec- 
ords under a delayed posting sched- 
ule that the banks had previously 
used when they did their bookkeep- 
ing individually. Posted deposit slips 
are returned to each bank, where 
they are filed and eventually micro- 
filmed. 

The only return items are NSF 
and stop payments, since the fine 
sort process at the banks has elim- 
inated any others. These items are 
sent directly to the Federal Reserve 
Bank in Detroit or a correspondent 
bank by Central Records for credit 
to the account of the proper bank. 

A copy of the deposit slip that 
accompanied the return items to the 
Federal Reserve Bank is sent to the 
Central Records bank concerned, 
which the bank uses as its record 
to adjust its general ledger. 

Central Records calls the banks 
each day in regard to overdrafts, the 
payment of which is either approved 
or refused by telephone. The ledger 
sheet and cancelled checks, of course, 
are not available on the bank prem- 
ises. But if a customer telephones to 
a participating bank to ask about 
his account, the bank can use the 
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direct line to Central Records and 
frequently clear up the error. 


If the error is too complicated to | 


clear by phone, an appointment with 
the customer is made for the next 
day and Central Records makes a cut- 
off on the account and sends a state- 
ment to the bank where the customer 
can review it. 

But through the telephone system, 
all the banks can have a list of 
suspense items—items which if paid 
would cause overdrafts—by noon of 
the day after the items were pre- 
sented. 

The telephone control system at 
Central Records protects the con- 
fidential nature of the individual 
bank ledgers. Each bank has its own 
colored telephone with an unlisted 
number at Central Records. 

Employees at Central Records give 
out information concerning a certain 
bank’s ledger only over its assigned 
colored telephone. Since no one in the 
other banks or at Central Records 
knows the number of the particular 
bank’s telephone, information can be 
obtained only by authorized peo- 
ple. 

Statements 


The cutoff date for mailing month- 
ly statements has been staggered 
among the three banks so that Cen- 
tral Records does not have all of its 
statement work due on the same day. 
All statements are mailed by Cen- 
tral Records in ‘the envelopes of 
the individual banks. 

When a new account is opened 
at one of the banks, special forms 
are sent to Central Records so that 
the account can be immediately fed 
into the system. A work priority is 
put on the new accounts to avoid 
any delay in processing. 

Equipment at Central Records, 
besides the three ’tronics, includes 
an imprinter; a fully automatic ad- 
dressograph with carrier; an auto 
reader; perforators; paper cutter; a 
folding machine; an_ electronic 
grafotype and a mailing machine. 

Central Records could easily han- 
dle the volume of items presented 
with just two ‘tronics, but a third 
machine was purchased to provide 
insurance against breakdowns. A high 
premium is put on speed at Central 
Records. 

Central Records prints its own ac- 
count numbers using the E-13B type 
font, but does not use magnetic ink. 
Its transit numbers, of course, which 





are for Federal Reserve System use, 
are magnetic and are printed on the 
checks by the supplier. 

Mr. Steinmetz says when and if 
Central Records gets a sorter-read- 
er, the fact that the checks being 
issued now have non-magnetic ac- 
count numbers will pose no problem. 

“Since the delivery time on a sort- 
er-reader is normally a year or two 
away, he said, “we can easily have 
all of our non-magnetic checks in 
by that time.” 


Check Distribution 


Another factor that makes this like- 
ly is the method of check distribu- 
tion adopted by the banks after the 
systems change was made. A custom- 
er is given only 40 check blanks and 
ten deposit tickets at a time. No check 
books are given out at the bank and 
no blanks are available in the lobby. 

When the customer sees his supply 
is running low, he knows he must 
order a new filler from the bank. The 
order is sent by the bank to Central 
Records the same day it is received. 
Another 40 checks and 10 deposit 
slips are imprinted with the custom- 
er’s account number at Central Rec- 
ords the following morning and 
mailed. Thus, a customer can re- 
ceive his new set of blanks the sec- 
ond day. 

If a customer should forget to 
order blanks on time and runs short, 
he can pick up a few loose blanks 
from a bank employee to tide him 
over until a new book can be print- 
ed. But the account number is copied 
on these loose blanks. Thus, no check 
goes to Central Records without an 
account number. 

This controlled checkbook system 
has amounted to significant savings 
for the banks compared to the old 
method, when a customer might re- 
ceive 250 check blanks at a time. 

Mr. Steinmetz said customers have 
accepted the new procedure without 
complaint. In fact, a spirit of co- 
operation has grown up among cus- 
tomers that in one case, at least, 
caused some problems. 

This was the result of the earnest 
desire of a Marine City schoolteacher 
to cooperate 100 per cent with the 
program. 

The teacher’s payroll check had 
been drawn on the Marine City bank, 
and when he went to deposit it, he 
generously decided to assist the elec- 
tronic processing program by copy- 
ing his account number on the de- 
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posit slip. But instead of writing 
his own account number, he copied 
the number off the payroll check. 

Since Central Records deals in 
numbers and not names, the teacher 
wound up with an overdraft because 
his paycheck had been credited to the 
school board account. The error was 
corrected after the deposit slip was 
found in the “public accounts” file 
at Central Records. 

“But our problems with name mix- 
ups were worse prior to account 
numbering,” Mr. Steinmetz said. 
“We once got a deposit slip with no 
name on it. We still don’t know 
whose it is. The deposit was for $80. 
If we had had account numbering, 
we would have caught the oversight.” 

When Central Records was or- 
ganized, its corporate structure was 
tailored to meet the particular tax 
and legal requirements of the state 
and community. It is a corporation 
organized for profit patterned after 
a cooperative, but profits serve to re- 
duce the assessments of the members. 
All equipment is owned by the indi- 
vidual banks. Central Records has no 
assets. 

The legal counsel for the Michigan 
Bankers Association helped the bank- 
ers set up the corporation. Since 
Michigan law at that time prohibited 
a bank from owning stock in a cor- 
poration, the stock was purchased by 
the individual bankers and assigned 
to the banks. 

State law has since been changed 
and a proposal made to amend Na- 
tional Statutes in this regard. 

Officers of Central Records, be- 
sides President Steinmetz, are Wil- 
fred Bell, vice president; G. Grant 
Smith, cashier at the St. Clair bank, 
secretary and William J. Streitz, as- 
sistant cashier at the Marine City 
bank, treasurer. 


Central Records pays all the ex- 
penses of its bookkeeping. Expenses 
are divided by a proration of costs 
on a per item basis. 

Since the banks contributed a dif- 
ferent amount of equipment, a valua- 
tion was placed on each piece when 
Central Records was organized. Total 
equipment investment was estimated 
at $41,322.85. 

The depreciation was then calcu- 
lated on a seven year basis. The 
depreciation plus a 4 per cent charge 
on the equipment investment is added 
to the expense of Central Records 
each month. 
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OPERATING equipment at Central Records is Janice Welser. 
Firm has six full-time and one part-time employees. One of the 
*tronics operates on a standby basis, thus assuring an unin- 
terupted flow of work if one of the other machines breaks down. 





After the expenses have been al- 
lotted, including the depreciation 
and charge on equipment, the banks 
are given a credit for their proportion 
of their contribution of equipment. 
The bank then pays Central Records 
for net expenses and any personalized 
items. 

Central Records also does proc- 
essing for a branch of the Algonac 
bank at Fair Haven. 


As far as cost savings from the 
joint processing system are con- 
cerned, Mr. Steinmetz said no real 
cost comparison can be made be- 
cause of the way the equipment is 
allocated. . 

“We know we’re saving money but 
how much we can’t tell at the mo- 
ment,” he said. “It is hard to assess 
the dollar value of such factors as the 
reduced amount of time executives 
now must spend in supervision and 
the relief of the employee absentee 
problem. 


“From the start, we could see 
fringe benefits of the program that 
overshadowed actual dollar savings.” 


Central Records is presently clear- 
ing items at an average cost of $.04373 
per item. From January through July 
of this year, 669,890 items had been 
cleared. About 3,900 items are 
cleared on an average day, including 
checks and deposits. 


The Algonac Savings Bank, in a 
community of 3,190 population, has 
deposits of $6,700,000 and 2,300 
checking accounts. The Marine Sav- 
ings Bank in Marine City (popula- 
tion, 4,400) has $6,500,000 in de- 
posits and 1,500 checking accounts. 





The Commercial and Savings Bank 
of St. Clair (population, 4,538) has 
$12,000,000 in deposits and 2,300 
accounts. 

The 3,900 items cleared each day 
and the 6,100 accounts that Central 
Records has to care for add up to a 
processing requirement much small- 
er than the volume of activity gen- 
erally considered necessary by ex- 
perts to justify a computer system. 

Van Vechten Shaffer, a member 
of the IBA’s Bank Study Committee 
and president of the Guaranty Bank 
& Trust Company in Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, suggested some minimum fig- 
ures in this regard in a speech at the 
recent NABAC convention. 

“Unless you are able to centralize 
from 20 to 30 thousand accounts 
and can depend on a daily average 
volume of 40 to 50 thousand items, 
electronic sorters and computers are 
probably too expensive for the pres- 
ent,” said Mr. Shaffer, who is also 
a trustee of the NABAC Research 
Institute. 

If Central Records is successful as 
a semi-automated system, what, then, 
are the possibilities for success in 
setting up a joint processing opera- 
tion that is automated—one that in- 
volves a computer? 


Let’s see what Mr. Shaffer has to 
say on the subject: 

“We just have to admit that this 
is a volume job and unless you can 
combine enough activity and enough 
accounts you should not contemplate 
use of electronics in a joint venture 
at this time.” 


If the anticipated volume is suf- 
ficient to justify the expenditure, Mr. 
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Shaffer said, “you have got to know 
what your costs are going to be. 
Right now nobody knows anywhere 
near enough about costs. 

“The electronic computer is a won- 
derful piece of hardware. It will do 
unbelievable things but until we 
know how efficient it is and what 
it costs you to operate, we'd better 
leave it to our wealthier friends to 
experiment with. 

“Nor can the manufacturer help 
you very much. Certain hardware 
already delivered is known to be 
faulty and expensive. Are you in a 
position to justify a large expendi- 
ture in either rent or capital invest- 
ment and then have a white elephant 
on your hands? 

“The statement has been made 
many times that the big part of the 
benefit that banks have attained 
through automation has been in the 
forced clean-up in procedures that 
has preceded actual automation. 
Well, all these benefits are available 
to you without any automatic equip- 
ment whatsoever.” 

Mr. Shaffer said he does think 
neighbors and competitors can co- 
operate in a joint venture “although 
safeguards against stealing must be 
set up.” 

Problems 


“Actually we are doing a very good 
job of keeping our customers’ books 
right now and the automatic systems 
are not going to improve on it at 
all. They may, we hope, help us 
but the customer isn’t too worried 
about that. Don’t get panicked into 
doing something foolish because you 
fear what your customers’ reaction 
will be.” 

Mr. Shaffer listed some of the 
problems involved in establishing a 
joint processing operation: 

“Where do we house our activity 
and how? Can we place it in a 
member’s quarters or must we sep- 
arate the bookkeeping activity from 
each of the members? Need we be 
centrally located or can we go out 
where land is cheap? What kind of 
air conditioning and heat are nec- 
essary to avoid expensive later cor- 
rections? What kind of foundations 
are needed to carry the machinery 
that may be involved? What kind 
of people are going to man the ma- 
chine? Who will train them and who 
will supervise them? Whom will you 
serve and exactly how will you serve 
them? Is the biggest member of the 
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group the number one boy or do 
we rotate precedence? Is the biggest 
member going to dominate the ac- 
tivity? (I find in such considera- 
tions that the supervisory problem 
itself is of very considerable impor- 
tance). Who is to boss the job and 
who controls him?” 

Such an activity is probably best 
administered through an independ- 
ent corporation rather than as a mu- 
tual function, Mr. Shaffer said. 

“A board of directors can settle 
policy but independent management 
is obviously needed to avoid mutual 
differences.” 

Another problem, he said, is that 
“completely revolutionary changes 
may and probably will develop at 
any point. These could obsolete 
whatever might be done today and 
the present cost of any installation 
is so big that we_neither can afford 
to make a mistake in installing it 
nor in continuing it.” 


Punched Card 
Mr. Shaffer said he was “rather 
well satisfied . . . that for small 


banks even in a joint venutre, the 
practicalities of the situation are 
likely to hold us to a punched card 
operation. 

“This is not inexpensive and it is 
by no manner or means complete 
check handling but it does offer the 
possibilities of having our bookkeep- 
ing done automatically at far great- 
er speed than the traditional equip- 
ment we now use and at a cost 
which, if not cheap, is at least with- 
in the realm of possibility for most 
of us.” 

He said any sort of a joint venture 
now or later “will be more eco- 
nomical and more efficient if we have 
a uniform numbering system. Dick 
Byerly and NABAC have finally 
come up with a numbering system 
that will answer most of our prob- 
lems. A group of banks having such 
a compatible system are in a much 
better position to ultimately do what- 
ever events may dictate.” 

Mr. Shaffer urged bankers every- 
where “to get together with their 
fellow bankers even to organize 
loose groups into committees in 
order to study the joint venture prob- 
lem. Every participant will benefit. 
You cannot learn what we all need 
to learn without putting in some ef- 
fort.” 

Judging from the experience of 





Central Records, many bankers are 
putting in this effort. Since it was 
organized, Central Records has been 
deluged with inquiries from bank- 
ers throughout the country. Its par- 
ticipating bankers are frequently in- 
vited to give speeches on the subject 
and Mr. Steinmetz said more than 
two dozen individual groups of bank- 
ers have visited the operation. 


Swallowed Up 


And while Central Records may 
be the first joint processing venture, 
it is today not alone in the field. 
For example, two different groups 
of banks in Texas recently an- 
nounced that they were organizing 
cooperative data processing firms 
and have ordered computers. 

But Central Records, with its mod- 
est, semi-automated ‘tronic system, 
stands as one of the vanguards in 
the dawning age of banking auto- 
mation in spirit if not in hardware. 

The approach its member bankers 
took in expanding their electronic 
capabilities sets a pattern for joint 
processing that other bankers can at 
least build on. Of course, as Mr. By- 
erly said, “every bank is a special 
case.” The answers the Central Rec- 
ords people found may not apply to 
any other group of banks making a 
similar study of the problem. 

However, the steps they took in 
solving their problems parallel those 
which automation research experts 
in general are recommending to the 
nation’s bankers. They conducted a 
comprehensive survey of their own 
operations and of the various elec- 
tronic systems and hardware before 
they made their decisions, They have 
kept abreast of developments in the 
electronics field and have paved the 
way for more sophisticated opera- 
tions in the future. They were will- 
ing to work hard and as a result 
they found the system that was best 
suited to their own distinctive pur- 

ses. 

One could hardly expect them to 
have done more. And yet, it might 
have been folly for them to have 
done less. 

This, then, is the significance of 
Central Records, for, as Mr. Shaffer 
said: 

“You are either going to take off 
your coat and go to work and study 
and learn or you are going to~be 
wrecked, swallowed up, buried and 


forgotten.” 
END 
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® ‘Average Retail 
® Average Loan (in most areas) 
® Insurance Symbols 


® New Edition every 30 days 

® Imported Car Section beta au nel geen 
ers on the first and fifteenth 
of each month. The Edition 
is published for each of the 8 


regions from prices determined 


@ Simplified and Expanded Truck Section 


@ Published in 8 Regional Editions to 
reflect conditions in your own market 


from all wholesale sources— 
which in turn reflects the true 
trading value of the car. 
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NCR announces a new proof concept for hanks! 


NCR releases the most complete, most 
economical Bank Proof Machine ever offered! 


WHY? Because the NCR 450 completes the entire 
proving requirements more simply, more easily, in less 
time and with less effort than any other proof machine 
available. 

EXCLUSIVE COMBINATION OF FEATURES 
that make this the most complete, most economical 
Proof Machine ever developed: 

1 Selective Programming . . . provides versatility in sort 

and print control 

2 Automatic Totaling —Sub-totaling ... 24, 32 or 40 

Distribution Totals 

3 Automatic 3-Way Float and Service Charge Analysis 

with Deposit Slip Validation 


The NCR 450 Proof Machine will meet the exacting demands of the most 
efficient proof operation. Investigate the specific benefits your bank can 
obtain by using the NCR 450. Your nearby National representative is pre- 


pared to give you all the details. Call him TODAY! 


Programmable 3-Way Batch Control 
Independent Add-Subtract “List” Total 
Automatic “Single Point” Media Sorting 
Direct, Simplified Error Correction 
MICR Amount and Transaction Code Number Im- 
printing 
Automatic Endorsing 
Automatic Itemized Listing . . . with bank identifica- 
tion... for all distributions 
11 Time-Shared Media Handling 
12 Greater Production ... more operator conveniences 
... Minimum fatigue 
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THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 9, OHIO 
1039 offices in 121 countries + 77 years of helping business save money 





